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Who How | 
Wrote To Use 
It Ss 1 It 


Helping a Child to Read (page 135) by Olive Virginia Goodwin, records the writer’s 
own experience with her two sons and other children, and shows parents how to foster the love 
of books in their young people. Mrs. Goodwin is herself a book-lover. She lives on a beauti- 
ful slope of the Sierra Madre Mountains, in La Cafiada Valley, and delights in her garden, 
and also in amateur dramatics, but finds her greatest recreation in reading. 




















How many parents take the pains to inform themselves about the condition of their 
children’s eyesight and have them examined before they go to school? Dr. Edward Jackson, 
one of the best-known ophthalmologists in the country, urges the importance of the earliest 
possible information on this subject. Dr. Jackson is. at present consulting editor of the 
“American Journal of Ophthalmology.” In 1925 he was the first recipient of the Leslie Dana 
medal for the most outstanding achievement of the year in preventing blindness and saving 
sight. His article, To Know the Sight of a Child (page 137), comes through the instru- 
mentality of B. Franklin Royer, Medical Director of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 





Among the articles included in this issue, the following have special reference to Education 
Week, November 10-16: How Parents Can Use Report Cards, by Knute O. Broady (page 
149); The School Enters the Talkies, by Edward I. Pratt (page 141); and A Nowel Latin 
Project, by Elaine Sparks Forrest (page 178). ' 





Parents who are compélled to bring up their children in apartment houses will find a 
helpful suggestion in 4 Sonshine Crib for Baby, by Florence W. Nicholas (page 144). Mrs. 
Nicholas writes from her home in Richmond, Indiana, that her own baby has grown from a 
delicate four-and-a-half pound infant to a sturdy thirty-pound two-year-old. To this progress 
she believes that the sunshine crib contributed much. 





Developing Initiative and Responsibility (page 145) comes in the Training Our Children’ 
series, sponsored by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of the Committee for Parent Education. 
The author, Afton Smith, is associate professor of Child Care and Training at the University 
of Cincinnati. ,Miss Smith has done parent education work with mothers’ groups for the past 
three years, Last year she compiled and prepared the reviews of books for the “National 
Congress Parent Education Year Book.” 





Soon the first report card of the year will be presented to parents by proud, or reluctant, 
or rebellious young students. What will the parents’ reactions be? They will be ready to 
share in the pride, but will they meet reluctance with sympathy? Will they make the rebellious 
still more resentful? Or will the parents try to reach a true and fair understanding of the 
situation? How Parents Can Use Report Cards, by Knute O. Broady (page 149) asks parents 
to find out what the report card really means and to take it in the right spirit. The author 
is associate professor of School Administration in the University of Nebraska. 





A Christmas play that is gay rather than religious, one in which both adults and children 
can take part, one which combines color and grace with small expense, and has singing and 
dancing in it together with exquisite diction and genuine significance is really something very 
special. That is what we think we have here in The Princess Who Could Not Be Merry, by 
Marion Holbrook (page 153). Miss Holbrook will be recalled as the author of that other 
simple and charming Christmas play Whitethorn at Yule, published in CHtL>D WELFARE last 
December. The Princess Who Could Not Be Merry comes to the Department on the Wise Use 


of Leisure through the Committee on Drama and Pageantry. Notice the list of additional 
Christmas Plays. 





Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers in More Adventures of the Fink Family (page 157) treats 
the problems of all parents in terms of Father, Mother, Phyllis, Philip and Phebe. 





The Grist Mill Editorial (page 160) is contributed by Thomas Dreier, author and head of 
a large advertising service. 





A Novel Latin Project (page 178) has special interest for high school teachers. It 
describes a way of making Latin interesting that was used satisfactorily in New Rochelle, 
New York. Elaine Sparks Forrest, who describes the project, is a newspaper writer and 
founder of the Junior League of Women Voters for the political education of pre-voters. 
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The Book and the Child | 


The innocence and completeness with which the child’s spirit is 
rendered up to the book, its utter absorption and forgetfulness 


always moves me deeply. A child does not read to criticize and 





compare, but just in the unsullied joy of finding itself in a new 
world. And behind every such child is the heart and brain of some 
teacher, parent or librarian that makes the book possible. 


—Christopher Morley 
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DEAR PARENT-TEACHER MEMBERS AND FRIENDS: 


<g NE does not speak of November without also giving thought to that great 
@ National day of Thanksgiving, a day to thank God for all our blessings. Were 
“PS we to enumerate them, we would find children and homes, friends and relatives, 
health and happiness, and a hundred other blessings that may escape our attention upon 
every other day. How easily we take for granted the comforts of modern life, nor 
pause to consider that many of them are derived from the hard labor of the past. We 
see science, medicine, industry, and transportation advance without realizing that the 
wisdom of our generation is partly the result of knowledge acquired in generations 
past. We are the heirs of the intellect of the past; and our heritage has come to us in 
a large measure through books. 


So in our thanksgiving, let us be thankful for books. They have brought to us 
the wisdom of the Greeks and Romans, the Sermon on the Mount, the songs of 
Homer, the description of a sunrise, the science of medicine, the literature of all ages, 
the stories of human courage; they have shown us how to live and how to die; how 
to work and how to play; they have entertained us and been our companions; they 
have inspired men to deeds of valor, they have rested and elevated our spirits. Books 
bring us facts and fancies, beauty and rhythm, poetry and song. 


Can you conceive of a world without books! Nations without written histories, 
scientists without records, schools without libraries, leisure without books—are coni- 
parable to famine and drought. 


Our problem today is not a famine of books but a superfluity. It is beyond range 
of human effort to read all the books that are commonly mentioned ; it seems that we 
no longer find time even to choose our own reading. We read what some one else 
proclaims worth while. Upon literary critics we depend for comments on style, con- 
tent and interest. What a critic finds of interest, we believe must be so to us. But 
what are the books of your choice? They should reflect your taste and judgment as 
much as your clothes or your friends. 


President Hoover in appointing a Commission on Home Planning and Home 
Ownership is directing the attention of home makers to those factors which must be 
considered necessary and suitable to real home life. He wishes to determine the factors 
that should enter into an American home in order that it may not only provide the 
necessities for every home in space, furnishings, and sanitation, but shall also determine 
what are the less tangible but equally essential elements of a home in its provisions 
for study, play and family life. We may well consider where we keep our books, 
where we find a quiet place for silent reading, where we gather as a family group. Are 
we no longer to remember, as one of the charms of home life, the voice of mother or 
father reading aloud as the evening hour closes in? We who seek to make happy 
homes and kindly schools need books, and voices that shall translate their contents into 
messages vibrant with inspiration and beauty. 
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Modern reading has a tendency to be rapid and silent; many children fail in 
the upper grades because they have not been taught that reading is of two types— 
reading as a search for facts to be retained through a complete absorption of them 
as they are written; and reading for entertainment. The one should be done carefully 
and with concentrated effort, the other may be rapid and effortless. It is also true 
that the silent reader too frequently becomes self-conscious and unintelligible when 
called upon to read in public. Modern teachers and parents should guard against 
this by frequently reading aloud and asking others to do so. It has been jokingly con- 
sidered boresome if one has to listen to others, egotistical if one likes to read aloud. 
It may be that both reactions are due to that same self-consciousness that comes with 
lack of doing. Homes will be happier if books and people are closer friends, friends 
of speaking acquaintance. 


Each profession has books of its particular type, containing modern and progressive 
methods and information. Each occupation has volumes written concerning its needs 
and its development. Just as homes should select books suitable for home life, just 
as business men have their reference volumes on commerce and industry—just so do 
parent-teacher associations maintain their book shelves filled with modern books on 
Child Welfare. Since our members have been encouraged to collect and keep for use 
the books valuable to our work, our progress has been increasingly valuable to the 
homes and communities. No parent-teacher association is complete without its books. 


Let us be thankful then for our books—particularly for the books that give us 
spiritual comfort and guidance, for the books that are ours because of our personal 
enjoyment and ownership, for the books that teach us how to perform the task that 
is before us, for the books that give us an exaltation of spirit and rare pleasure. 
Let us choose our books wisely, read them happily, laugh at their wit, treasure them 
for their wise and beautiful thoughts, share them with friends, and give thanks for 


them as for a great blessing. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 








Tuis Is THE BASE oF ALL Our SociaL BuUILDING— 

THEN SHOULD Tuts BASE BE WEAK INSTEAD OF STRONG 
NotHinGc THAT We Micut Buitp WouLp StTanp UNYIELDING 
NoTHING WouLD Last For Lona. 

TURRETS AND TOWERS AND CAPSTONES OF THE NATION, 

HicH THouGH Tuey Soar to HEAVEN, WouLpD Not Enpbvre, 
Were THis, THE FAMILY, THE First FouNDATION, 


Nor Mape Secure. 


—From a poem by Dents A. McCartuy. 
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Helping a 
Child to Read 


By Otive Vircinia GoopwiNn 


eer EACHING a child to love to read is 
; ye =” at once a privilege, an opportunity, 

= and a responsibility. Any plan for 
the promotion of children’s reading must be 
worked out through the mother. III fares 
the child when the home leaves to the school 
what the school has a right to expect from 
the home. 

The home in which there is a love for 
reading will inherently and essentially be a 
happy, relaxed household. The atmosphere 
will be restful, the people well informed 
and interesting. 

Ifa child does not learn to love to read 
with his first Mother Goose, and read, read, 
read books written for each year of his de- 
velopment, he can never be said to be well 
educated, for it is with difficulty that he 
ever catches up, as it were, with the vast 
treasure store of books. Few men read 
“Tom Sawyer” at sixty unless they have 
read it at ten. 

The child must know and read the books 
written for one stage of his life, in order 
better to understand the books written for 
the next stage, and he must be well read in 
order to appreciate allusions to the litera- 
ture of all the ages, and the countless refer- 
ences and quotations that he encounters in 
newspapers, magazines and books. 

A child who apparently does not desire 
to read may have his interest stimulated by 
giving him a year’s subscription to a good 
children’s magazine, a number of which are 
attractively edited and published today. 
Again the interest might be aroused through 
having the child read a series of books by 
one author. Children eagerly await a new 
book in a series in which they are interested. 
Begin with a book which tells the story of 
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a dog, an adven- 
ture, camp life, 
Scouting, whatever 
especially appeals to 
him, then go on to more substantial reading. 
Don’t present him with “Ivanhoe”’ at first. 
Give him a Terhune collie story, or Lon- 
don’s “The Call of the Wild.” 

Very early in his reading slay “The 
Giant of Worthless Reading.” In_ his 
Mother Goose, his A‘sop’s “Fables,” his 
children’s series, weed out much that your 
judgment tells you to be superfluous. 
Thoughtful reading alone counts. 

Encourage him to spend a definite part 
of his allowance or his chore money for 
books. Help him to earn books. Make 
books highly prized Christmas and birthday 
gifts. The wise mother will further inspire 
his book collecting by giving him a book as 
a bonus when he has earned, perhaps three, 
or any number which may be decided upon. 

A book plate with the child’s name 
printed upon it, neatly pasted in the cover 
of the book, adds to the child’s pride of 
ownership. Attractive book plates for chil- 
dren may be purchased through a popular 
children’s magazine for one cent a piece. 
Let him early know the thrill of having 
his own bookcase or bookshelf and the joy 
of possessing his own row of books. 

The mother must often go into their 
Bookland with her children and let them 
introduce to her the book characters they 
are beginning to know and love. She may 
often give them interesting bits of informa- 
tion about the authors, how they came to 
write the books, their childhood days, their 
attitudes toward reading. 

She should encourage reading aloud, and 
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whenever possible plan to dramatize the reading of books 
and stories. Children love to act out incidents they have read 
about. Acting. impresses the story upon their minds and 
makes the characters come to life. In a cupboard may be 
stored simple properties which make more real these artless 
characterizations. Pirates, Indians, knights, and ladies spring 
into being with surprisingly few accoutrements from these 
treasure stores. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the value of 
reading aloud; parents to children, and. children to parents. 
| have cross-stitched two samplers while listening to my chil- 
dren reading aloud. It is tedious pronouncing and explaining 
words for them as they laboriously spell them out, but it pays 
big dividends in the end. Let the cooking be more simple, 
the housekeeping less strenuous, but encourage reading aloud. 
Turn off the radio once in a while, and take your darning 
and sit by the fireside, and listen carefully while your chil- 
dren read to you. It is a golden opportunity to watch their 
diction, pronunciation, and articulation, aside from the fact 
that you are discovering something in literature with them. 
Start a good nourishing beef and vegetable stew in the morn- 
ing, scrub potatoes and place them in the oven for baking, 
then when the children come home from school dinner is 
nearly ready and you can give two hours to the reading 
aloud, having them read to you for one hour, and for the 
other reading to them. This is plain living and high thinking. 

When a child names a dog, a horse, a doll, a sled, a bend 
in the road, a kite, from a character or an incident in a book, 
you may be pleased for you know he has been impressed. 

The mother by her attitude of interest or indifference may 
stimulate or retard a child’s reading. The influence of books 
cannot be ignored in the making of character. 





A BOOK 


There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 

Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul. 


—Emily Dickenson. 
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To Know the Sight of a Child 


By Epwarp JACKSON 


first question when the baby is born. 
This is forgotten six years later 
when the child is to go to school. But good 
sight and hearing are needed for school work 
and for most things that come after it. To 
start right the child must have them ; and the 
best that can be done for the boy and girl 
is to find out the defects they may have 
at the start, and begin then to reduce 
and prevent the handicap that otherwise 
would increase with age. The tests of 
vision at school are usually not made 
until the third grade, because tests with 
letters are unsatisfactory with younger 
children. But there are tests of vision that 
any mother can apply, and should, apply 
to her children before they are old enough 
to go to school. 

Professor Snellen, who worked out a 
series of letters that have been used to test 
vision in all civilized countries, soon found 
that letters were not a perfect test. Made 
of the same size and style, some letters are 
easier to see than others. Anyone who has 
tested sight has learned this. Most persons 
who have had their sight tested have noticed 
that they could see some letters on a line, 
while others of the same size they could not 
recognize. After trying some other figures 
Snellen chose one that could be turned in 
different directions ; and the test was to tell 
the direction in which it was turned. This 
figure was made in different sizes; all of 
the same size on a line, but turned in dif- 
ferent directions, and arranged like a card 
of test letters. These he called “haken”— 
hooks; but they have often been called the 
Snellen E, from their resemblance to that 
letter. A better way is to call the chart on 
which they are arranged the Symbol chart. 
Or the figure may be called “a funny little 
animal,” and the test “a game” to tell 
which way its legs are turned. This game 
is very attractive to young children. It has 
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been carefully worked out by Mrs. Jessie 
Ross Royer and Miss Mildred Smith. 

The figure, “legs up,” shows how the 
child is taught the game, with a large sym- 
bol held close and turned in different direc- 
tions. The figure, “legs right,” shows how 





Legs Up 


the child is tested by being placed in front 
of the chart, and all the symbols of a line 
covered except one, while the child points 
the way the legs are turned. Children tested 
in a group or class together quickly become 
interested in the game and try to see who 





Legs Right 


can describe the smallest: symbol at the 
greatest distance. 

Other figures have been used in the same 
way. The broken ring was chosen as an 
international test for vision, because it gives 
the same results whatever alphabet the per- 
son tested has used and even when he 
knows no printed letters or characters. 
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These broken rings are made of the same 
size as the Snellen test letters, to be seen at 
an angle of five-minutes (one-twelfth of one 
degree), at the distance that an eye with 
normal or standard vision could recognize 
them. Another test is the open square made 
on the same principle as the Snellen E, but 
smaller; because there are only two lines 
and one space to recognize, instead of three 
lines and two spaces. It is seen at an angle 
of three minutes, by an eye with standard 
vision. These figures cannot be committed 
to memory because they can be turned in 
different directions as many times as desired. 


moc 


A single one of either of these figures 
printed on the middle of a square card can 
be used by any mother to test the vision of 
her child, from the time he is three years 
old, or even younger. Those shown in the 
above figure can be recognized at twenty 
feet. The child standing within two or 
three feet of it is shown the symbol turned 
first in one direction and then another. 
Then he is taught to tell, or better to point, 
in which direction it is turned; then he is 
sent farther away to tell the direction. If 
he can tell the direction correctly three 
times out of four at twenty feet, he has 
good normal, or standard vision. If he can 
tell only at ten feet, he has half vision; if at 
five feet, quarter vision; if at two feet, one- 
tenth vision. It must be remembered that 
young children do not generally show as 
good vision as older children who are more 
accustomed to looking at letters and 
pictures. 

A child may have good vision and still 
need some special help or care for his eyes. 
But if his sight is not good, to start him in 
school and require him to perform the same 
tasks and compete with children who have 
good sight, is certainly neglect and cruelty. 
Parents are slow to admit that their chil- 
dren are not equal in every way to other 
children. It is often the teacher or social 
worker who first calls attention to obvious 
defects that the parents have never noticed. 
But with a simple way of finding out just 
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how the child’s vision does compare with 
that of other children, they can easily be 
convinced of his needs and be willing that 
they should be attended to. Even if a child 
has a pronounced defect in vision he may 
greatly improve under proper care. 

The knowledge that a child’s sight is not 
as good as that of others is no reason for 
failing to make it as good and as useful as it 
can be. In most children vision continues 
to improve until after they reach school age. 
Some get standard vision earlier than 
others. This is a reason for having exact 
knowledge as to what each child does see, 
and testing his progress in vision as well as 
in his various studies. Some persons who 
never have anything like standard vision can 
learn to use what they have, so that it is 
worth more and accomplishes more than 
other people’s good vision. The only prac- 
tical thing to do is to find out, as early as 
possible, what is the truth about a child’s 
sight, and then to take as good care of it as 
possible in early youth when it can be 
helped more than it can later. 

Sometimes children’s diseases leave the 
sight damaged for a time, or even perma- 
nently. This change can be promptly 
recognized if we know what the sight was 
before the attack. The necessary ¢are may 
be given during recovery and the time 
determined when it is right for the eyes to 
be used for their ‘common tasks. 





‘To girls and 
boys alike we 


sa 

"Koi Bright 
your Eyes for 
work and play‘ 




















By 
J.W.WricuHt 





4] round year, lam thankful @ For Life, Love and Labor ® For this 
our wonderful world, and for a faith that bids me walk joyously in 
it undismayed by its follies, undiscouraged by its failures, unhampered by 
its achievements, and unafraid to leave it % That my ears have not been 
dulled to the songs of birds, the drone of bees, the melody of flowing 
streams, the dripping of rain from the eaves, the wind in the pine-tops, and 
all the myriad sounds that swell the ensemble of Nature’s chorus ®@ That 
my eyes have not been blinded to the majesty of the stars, the glory of the 
westefn sky at twilight, the glint of the humming bird’s ruby throat flash- 
ing in the sunlight, the colorful pageant of the flowers, and all the un- 
numbered glories in God’s great garden & 

That my soul can sometimes thrill responsive to the Music of the 
Spheres ®@ For courage to love and not to fear the truth, and to so live 
that I can be at peace with myself & For freedom to greet and worship 
the Great Spirit in the only way I know, with an abiding trust that He who 
holds the stars in place will guide me safely through Eternity. 

For these, today and everyday throughout the year—and years—I am 
thankful. 


Copyright, 1926, by J. W. Wright, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. Reprinted here by special permission 
of the Author. 


N« only upon an appointed day in November but each day of the full 


A PRAYER OF THANKS 


IsABEL L. DE VALLIERE 


We thank thee, Father, every day, 
For life and love, for work and play ; 
For each glad season of the year 
When nature’s beauty doth appear ; 
For sunrise on the water blue, 

For sunset skies of rainbow hue. 


We thank thee, Father, every day, We thank thee, Father, every day, 
For friends and loved ones; and we pray _ For children all along life’s way, 

For high ideals that will express, For sparkling eyes, and laughter clear, 
In all we do, our thankfulness ; That make each little child so dear; 
Give us an understanding mind, Give us the vision, Lord, to see 

And keep us, Lord, from deeds unkind. That he who loves a child, loves thee. 
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Activity period in a first grade class, at Bronxville, New York, as shown in the talking film, 
“A Case for Professional Study, First Grade” 





























Sixth grade Bronxville students finding out about electrical circuits, making block prints, and 
painting pictures, as they appear in a talking picture 
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The School Enters the Talkies 


SN’T that just like 
We Jim!’’ How often 
/ @ have we heard that 
phrase used about some one we know. Why? 
Because that person has developed an in- 
dividuality, a manner of address that in the 
course of years has grown to be a part of him 
—his outstanding personality. It is people 
that have this quality properly trained who 
are the most successful. We develop individ- 
uality—which begins with originality of 
thought—when we start to think for our- 
selves, and the earlier we do this the better. 

The importance of individuality is 
acknowledged in all modern teaching, and 
is reflected in the significant changes in pri- 
mary school methods today. The most suc- 
cessful grade-school instructors teach their 
pupils—beginning with the first day of 
school life—to think for themselves, to de- 
velop originality of thought. 

The old school of teaching was typified 
by the straight rows of desks. Everything 
in classroom life went exactly by rule of 
grade and school. Like the waters of a river 
the pupils followed a course long since 
formed, and, straight or twisting, fast or 
slow, like the stream, they followed the 
worn path to the sea of life. The majority 
were carried along, many were stranded in 
shallows or sharp bends, and but a handful 
by great effort found new ways to the sea. 

Now no longer are the desks in straight 
rows. No longer are scheduled lessons 
learned and recited in formal, orthodox 
manner. From first to sixth grade there has 
been an “activity” program that arouses in- 
terest, makes children think for themselves, 
and gives them self-possession and control. 

The best examples of modern grade- 
school work, which plainly show the effects 
of this training, are brought to the screen 


by the two recent talking pictures of first 


and sixth grade classes at the Bronxville 
public schools. They were shown at the 
March meeting of the Bronxville, New 
York, Parent-Teacher Association. These 
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talking school films are the first 


By Epwarp I. Pratt pictures of classroom procedure 


ever taken, and at the Bronx- 
ville meeting for the first time in history 
youngsters saw and heard themselves in 
school work. 

The first grade film pictures a part of the 
school day, beginning before the school 
opens, and including a group meeting. Then 
follow definitely planned activities, such as 
making a doll’s bed or clay dishes, or pic- 
ture drawing, while the teacher works with 
a reading study group. The majority of 
the children in this picture are six years old 
and have been in the first grade about four 
months. 

The plan of the classroom organization 
emphasizes individual growth in the group. 
Individual needs, interests, and satisfactions 
are considered and the classroom activities 
help the child to build desirable social rela- 
tionships with the rest of the group. 

To the audience the wide range of inter- 
ests and abilities is displayed by the children 
as soon as the youngsters enter the room. 
They immediately choose their work, al- 
though it is not time for school to begin. 
It is noticeable that each child keeps to his 
own work in spite of the various activities 
going on around him, and in spite of the 
unusual conditions prevailing during the 
taking of such a picture. 

As the children assemble at the opening 
of the school day, the group interests are 
more pronounced. The plans for the day 
include.a demand for group reading, nature 
study, English, and social activities. Many 
of the children’s interests carry over from 


day to day. This is shown by the boy who 


is making a slide for his sister’s doll, by the 
girl who is illustrating her original story, 
which the teacher has typed for her, and by 
the child who is finishing a set of clay dishes. 
Even in this individual period there is a 
need for cooperation and sharing. Several 
of the boys who have similar interests have 
planned to work together. A bed for the 
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doll and the big chair are being constructed 
in this cooperative manner. 

The interest and responsibility which the 
individual child takes in the group are 
shown by the youngster who brought seeds. 
to school. Since each child feels that his 
ideas and contributions will be considered 
and respected, many intimate individual ex- 
periences are shared with the other children 
and are whole-heartedly. accepted as an en- 
joyable and valuable group experience. Dur- 
ing the class meeting, the individual is eager 
to share the result of his work period, to 
accept the children’s approval, their criti- 
cisms and suggestions. This is seen in the 
case of the child who is contributing an 
original story. The genuine give-and-take 
of ideas helps to establish standards for 
social contacts and for improvement of tech- 
nique. 

Following the day’s planning, the chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to choose 
their work while the teacher gives her at- 
tention to the reading class. ‘Through care- 
ful planning and discussion, the boys and 
girls are led to make worth while choices. 
It is evident that many of the activities, car- 
ried on by the children who are not working 
with the teacher, are a continuation of the 


work which was selected before the opening 
of school. These activities illustrate a wide 
range of individual interests. They show 
students who, from first grade work, have 
really been teaching themselves to think, 
to reason, to develop individuality. 

The talking pictures presenting actual 
classroom situations were made to illustrate 
the possible development of this medium in 
presenting types of material for study and 
criticism so highly valuable in teacher train- 
ing Classes, both in service and in teachers’ 
colleges. By the use of these pictures, ob- 
jective study is possible for large groups of 
student teachers and, of course, by this 
means classroom situations not entirely clear 
on first observation can be repeated as often 
as is necessary. 

These pictures were made under condi- 
tions as nearly identical as possible with 
what occurs on part of any day in the class- 
room of a modern, progressive school. 

The talking pictures indicate plainly why 
the Bronxville Public Schools are given a 
high rating. They also show, in the opinion 
of everyone who has seen them, the coming 
importance of the educational talking film, 
and in the case of these particular pictures, 
their value in teacher training. 





Bronxville first grade children are shown making tablecloth designs, clay dishes, a doll’s 


bed, a boat, and illustrating original stories and a calendar. 
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My Profession 


By W. W. Livers 





AM a professional 
i man. No, that does not 

mean that I am a doc- 
tor, lawyer, clergyman, ac- 
countant, or a member of 
any other of the old call- 
ings requiring special and 








in the same profession. 

My profession has def- 
inite ethical standards. It 
realizes that the making of 
a life is more important 
than making a living. It 
realizes that the “living” 








technical training. 

My profession, while its 
practice might be considered as old as hu- 
manity and as wide as human life, is really 
new, lately organized, and recently recog- 
nized. It is the profession of being a father. 
I am a professional man because | recognize 
that the position of fatherhood carries cer- 
tain requirements and responsibilities not 
found in a trade or occupation. A sire begets 
offspring, then leaves it to follow the laws of 
life and shift for itself; a father assumes 
the duties of fatherhood. It is needless to 
add that there are many more human sires 
than fathers. 

My profession has certain definite stand- 
ards. 1 cannot violate these standards with 
impunity any more than a physician or a 
clergyman can violate his. A high plane of 
conduct, a high class of service are among 
the standards. I must be able to recognize 
when my work and conduct fall below 
these standards. 

My profession demands growth. That 
growth comes only by study and observa- 
tion, conferences, and association with 
others of the same professional bent. It 
means that I must “go to school” con- 
tinually. Magazines on child growth, care, 
and problems, books on various phases of 
child activity—and there are many splen- 
did ones—lectures, and above all watching 
and studying children constitute the “course 
of study” in my “school.” I must not only 
study but think, confer with specialists, at- 
tend “clinics” for children, and observe the 
different methods of other successful men 
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is to pay expenses while 
making the life. It realizes 
that companionship between father and 
children, with lots of play and fun, is 
necessary. 

Mother has always given much of her- 
self to the children. The ethics of my pro- 
fession forbids golf with men when there 
are boys and girls to play with. It forbids 
the evening paper until the younger chil- 
dren are in bed and the older ones settled 
to the evening tasks. It forbids the Sunday 
paper, car, or golf, but sends me to Sun- 
day school and church as companion to the 
children. 

The ethics of my profession keeps me 
home at night and sends me to help put the 
children to bed and pray with them or hear 
their prayers just as their mother does. It 
puts me into many a tramp, ball game, and 
nature-study class. It leads me to give the 
children hard, moral-fiber toughening tasks 
and to devote time to them. Whether it is 
mastering the technique of a Yo-Yo or help- 
ing build a rabbit hutch, the ethics of my 
profession demands that I act according to 
the highest ideals of fatherhood. 

These are just a few of the professional 
demands on’ me. These few—sketched 
briefly—perhaps show something of the 
responsibility’ and joy of my profession. 
Dads, will you join me and become pro- 
fessional men? 
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A Sunshine Crib for Baby 


HE modern 
mother is very 
well aware of 


the importance of sunshine in keeping her 
baby strong and healthy. Yet many mothers 
who fully realize the benefit of sunshine to 
their babies cannot arrange to keep them 
out-doors for more than a short time each 
day. Mothers located in upper floor apart- 


ments often find it par- 
ticularly difficult to ar- 
range for much time 
out-doors. The yard is 
too far away to leave the 
baby with safety in his 
carriage, and the de- 
mands on her own time 
make it impossible for 
her to stay out with him. 
It was to meet just this 
situation that the win- 
dow crib shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tions was built. 

In this window crib 
our baby spent out-doors 
many hours that would 
otherwise have been im- 
possible. In cold weather 
he is bundled up in a 
sleeping bag and takes his 
naps there. In warmer 
weather he is dressed ac- 
cording to the tempera- 
ture and sometimes 
spends as much as seven 
hours a day in his out- 
door crib. As he grew 
older he began to notice 
his surroundings and 
now entertains himself 
by watching the passers- 
by, and calling to the 
birds and dogs. 

When people first saw 
the sunshine crib, they 
exclaimed in fear of its 
safety. As can be seen by 
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By FLorENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS 





Outside View of Sunshine Crib 














Inside View of Sunshine Crib 


the exterior view, the 
crib is supported by 
two steel bands which 


encircle the crib and are bolted to the 
window frame at top and bottom. These 
are reenforced by two wires, also seen in 
the illustration, fastened to screws in the 
bottom of the crib and to the window 
frame at the top. Doubtless the crib will 


support many times the 
weight of a baby. 

As may be seen in the 
picture the crib was built 
a little longer than the 
width of the window 
opening, long enough to 
accommodate a baby until 
he is two years old or 
more. Its construction is 
simple, and any good 
carpenter can make one 
to fit your window. It is 
a good idea to plan the 
size to fit a crib mat- 
tress. The crib is tightly 
screened to ‘protect its 
small occupant from flies 
and mosquitoes. 

Our baby’s crib was 
placed in an east window. 
On hot days when the 
sun was too strong for 
long sunbaths the baby 
took only his afternoon 
naps in the sunshine crib. 
On other days when the 
sunshine is less strong, he 
often spends two or three 
hours in the crib, both 
morning and afternoon. 
When necessary, a large 
bed pillow, placed to pro- 
tect him from too sharp 
a breeze, makes his crib 
as snug as his carriage. 
The sunshine crib as pic- 
tured can be built for a 
comparatively small sum. 
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Training Our Children 


This is the third in a series of articles for study groups on the general topic: Training Our 
Children, sponsored by Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman of the Committee on Parent Education 
of the National Congress. Titles of other articles to come are: The Place of Rewards and Dis- 
cipline in Training; Training in Emotional Control; Money and Thrift; Relating Home and 


School Habits; Why Children Differ. 


Developing Initiative and 
Responsibility 


By AFTon SMITH 


rail would be a great relief to mothers 
F P| if their boys always remembered to 
J hang up wraps in the proper place 
each evening after school. And wouldn’t life 
be pleasant if their daughters did likewise? 
And just suppose our children were to get 
ready for school each morning promptly 
without being told to hurry. But we cannot 
expect children to become models suddenly 
on the opening day of school. They must 
begin to take responsibility for the care 
of their property and of themselves long 
before school age, for an act must be re- 
peated many times before it becomes a 
habit. A coat must be hung up by the 
owner many times in the same place before 
such an act becomes a habit. If mother 
has always taken the coat from the hands 
of the child during his early years and has 
hung it up for him, she has not given him 
a chance to form the habit of doing it for 
himself. She has, on the other hand, caused 
him to form the habit of letting mother do 
it for him. 

A few minutes spent with the children 
in a well-managed nursery school or in the 
home of a wise mother will show how 
easily initiative and responsibility may be 
developed in young children. For example, 
a group between two and four years of age 
were observed for an hour. They ap- 
parently were receiving excellent training 
in taking responsibility for their property 
and for themselves. Four children out of 
six hung up their painting aprons without 
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being told to do so. One of the other 
two had to be reminded once. The sixth 
one had to be shown how because he was 
very new in the school. Two children who 
were playing with clay picked up the pieces 
and put them back in the jar when they 
had finished. All of the children washed ~ 
their own faces and combed their own hair 
before lunch. When a teacher helped a 
child take off his wraps, these wraps were 
placed in the child’s hands and not in his 
locker. He was expected to hang them in 
the locker himself. His hook was placed 
low enough so that he could reach it all by 
himself and that same locker was always his 
own. 


His Own Closet and Drawer 


ANY times hooks are so high in our 
M homes that mother has to hang up the 
coat for the child. When this is the case, 
mother gets the practice in hanging up 
coats. The child gets no practice. Some- 
times the child has no drawer or closet or 
corner of a closet for his dwn. His clothes 
are hung in one place on one day and 
somewhere else on another day, so that he is 
never able to form a habit of orderliness or 
of putting things away in the same place. 
The same conditions are often true with 
respect to his toys and other property. 
Therefore he forms a habit of leaving them 
scattered about the house. 

A baby can grow up, expecting as a 
matter of course to find his clothes or his 
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toys always in a certain place. As soon as he 
can walk he will take pleasure in going to 
his own drawer to bring mother a dress, 
and he will be equally interested in help- 
ing mother put the dresses away in that 
same place, or in hanging wraps on the 
same hook each time he takes them off. 
Mother can even stimulate his pride by say- 
ing frequently, “This is John’s hook. John 
always hangs his coat on this hook.” 

If the older child is told that mother 
will protect his toys from the younger chil- 
dren as long as he keeps them on his own 
shelf, then the responsibility for their care 
is shifted to his shoulders—unless mother 
picks them up for him when he forgets. 
If he goes off to school and leaves them 
on the floor and the baby breaks something, 
he will remember to put them away next 
time. But if mother picks them up for him, 
he will again forget. He has no need to 
remember for mother does it for him. 

The children in the nursery school also 
buttoned their own coats, fastened the 
zippers on their leggings, and put on their 
own caps and gloves. The caps were not 
always on straight, and a thumb some- 
times got into a wrong finger of the glove, 
but the teacher gave the child a chance to 
do things for himself first before she helped 
him straighten his cap and his gloves. We 
often put the child’s cap on him while he is 
thinking about something else. Usually he 
does not feel enough responsibility in the 
matter even to try to hold still while we 
button him up. But the wise mother will 
let him try first to do all he can for himself. 
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She will help him only when he needs 
help, thus giving him practice in taking 
responsibility, for she knows that only by 
practice can responsibility be learned and 
the earlier it is begun the better the lesson 
is learned. 


Pleasure in Self-Help 

HERE is a period in the young child’s 

life when he is not only willing to do 
things for himself, but is quite eager to do 
them. At fifteen months, or younger, an 
active child wants to try to feed himself. 
He will take the cloth and try to wash 
himself. He wants to put on his own cap. 
He even wants a little later to try to help 
mother sweep or set the table. He is per- 
fectly willing to pick himself up after he 
has fallen down, but usually somebody picks 
him up, pities him and frightens him until 
he learns to cry and expect help. A six- 
months-old baby is willing to reach and 
struggle until it picks up the toy it has 
dropped. But there is always a kind person 
near who quickly places the toy in his hand 
so that he soon learns to cry for it, instead 
of cheerfully working to get it for himself. 
Some one thoughtlessly picked up a two- 
year-old boy one day and lifted him over 
the high door step. He immediately 
scrambled down and climbed back again 
with great effort saying over and over, 
“Don’t want’ to be helped.” Children, 
however, will not persist in the exercise of 
initiative if we do not satisfy their first 
early interest in helping themselves. They 
soon get discouraged and stop trying. They 
also learn that it is easier to let some one 
else do it. 

We think we are too busy to wait for the 
child to help himself. We say we can dress 
him from head to foot while he is putting on 
one stocking or shoe. We haven’t time to 
wait while he hangs up the coat. We can’t 
bear to have him spill food while trying to 
feed himself. But at school age we lose all 
the time we gained in babyhood by trying 
to get him off to school on time, trying to 
teach him to take care of his property, try- 
ing to undo the mistakes of his preschool 
training. 

A child should dress himself by four 
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years of age with very little help and by 
five he should practically be out of mother’s 
way, except for final inspection before start- 
ing off to school. Yet it is surprising that 
so many mothers tell me they are still dress- 
ing their six- and eight-year-olds. They say 
they have to do it in order to get the child 
off to school in time. It is true that a child’s 
sense of time develops slowly. Therefore, 
it may be advisable, in some cases, to place 
a clock in the room with the child and show 
him where the hands will point when he 
should be through with his dressing or his 
eating. Be careful, however, not to watch 
the clock for the child. 


A Word of Caution 


UST at this point it is well to offer a 

word of caution, lest we expect the 
young child to assume responsibility beyond 
his age. We must remember that his in- 
terest in any one thing naturally lasts only 
a few minutes. And he should be expected 
to try to help only so long as he is interested 
in the activity. In other words, he should 
feel pleasure in the doing so that he will 
wish to repeat and practice. If he is forced 
to continue the task until it becomes a 
punishment, he will not want to try again. 
It is well for mother to enter into the 
activity when the child grows tired, and 
help him finish in a playful way. If he 
buttons one button, mother may do the 
others, and interesting stories may be made 
up about dressing and undressing. Clothes 
should be made easy to put on, and food 
should be served in such a way that the 
child can manage it. There are bulletins 
which give directions for making clothes so 
that they may be fastened by the child’s 
own hands, and there are special ways of 
serving food so that the child can feed 
himself successfully at two years. 

“But,” said a mother one day, “how will 
the child ever learn to stick to a hard task 
unless he is made to finish what he under- 
takes?” The following may be the answer 
to her question. As a child matures and 
practices, his speed and skill increase, and 
it becomes easier for him to complete the 
task. His period of interest grows longer 
as he grows older and this makes him able 
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to stick to the task longer. His greater 
interest in the finished work will also help 
him to complete hard tasks as he grows 
older, whereas when very young he is in- 
terested, not in the finished work, but in the 
mere activity itself. If he finds pleasure in 
accomplishing a small part of the task in 
babyhood, his interest in completing an ever 
enlarging part will grow as he does. 

The child’s small share of a large task 
may be illustrated by the discussion which 
followed a mother’s question one day at a 
child study meeting. She said, ““My child, 
aged four, always wants to start setting the 
table for me, but she never wants to finish. 
She gets tired and begins to play around.” 
In this case, the child’s part might consist 
of putting on the silver, or she might lay the 
napkins around, or do both if she were in- 
terested in doing that much. She could then 
be expected to finish her small part of the 
table setting before her interest changed to 
something else. 


Never Too Late to Begin 


ERHAPS it is also in place at this point 
Ps offer a word of encouragement to 
mothers of school-age children. Do not 
suppose that if your older child has not 
been trained in babyhood he can never learn 
to take responsibility. He can learn, but 
both his and his mother’s early habits will 
have to be broken down. Mother’s habits 
of nagging, constantly reminding him, and 
of finally picking up for him will have to 
be broken down, and the change cannot be 
made in a day. It is harder for mother to 
change her habits than for the child to 
change his. But try putting faith in the 
child’s ability to carry responsibility; recall 
how he arose to the occasion when you 
were ill or away from home. He even 
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remembered to sweep the walk without being 
told, although he forgot again as soon as 
mother came home, because it was no longer 
his business to think of it now that she was 
back and reminding him as usual. 

It is better for the older child to have a 
few definite home duties which he re- 
members to perform than to have a great 
many which he forgets and about which he 
has to be continually nagged. If he 
remembers to sweep the walk every day 
without being told, he is learning to take 
more responsibility than if he does a dozen 
chores and has to be reminded of all of 
them. If possible, his tasks should come at 
the same time each day, because it is easier 
to remember a duty which comes at the 
same hour each day. Regular periods of 
work should also give him regular periods 
of play which he knows are his own to use 
as he pleases. 


Important Principles 
— following principles then are fairly 


important in developing initiative and 
a sense of responsibility in children: 


Early initiative is important and a child’s 
first interest in doing things for himself as a 
baby should be encouraged. 

If the child’s early interest is not satisfied 
and if he is not given opportunity for the 


practice of initiative, the desire drops out. It 
does not return of its own accord at school 
age, once it has lapsed. 

Do not expect more of a young child than 
he can do happily. If forced to the point of 
fatigue, he will not be interested in trying 
again. 

A child should have certain fixed places of 
his own for keeping his toys and clothes. He 
should grow up from babyhood expecting to 
help put his belongings in his own drawer or 
closet. 

An older child will not change his habits so 
long as some one else shields him from un- 
pleasant results or carries responsibility for 
him. 

The most prevalent cause for a child’s fail- 
ure to take responsibility is the fact that the 
parent has taken it for him. The child has 
been allowed no practice in the art of carry- 
ing reponsibility or satisfying his early desire 
to do things for himself. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


If a boy leaves his toys scattered over the 
floor, shall the mother walk over them all morn- 
ing rather than pick them up for him? Shall 
she leave the house looking upset although she 
knows callers will drop in before the boy re- 
turns from school? 

What is a mother to do when a child is about 
to be late for school? Will she not have to take 
over the responsibility for getting him dressed 
and for feeding him? 

Will a child who hangs up his coat regularly 
at four years of age, forget to hang it up at 
seven? Why? Has the early training failed? 

What effect on a child’s sense of regularity 
and orderliness is produced by a rggular routine 
at six months of age or earlier? 
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How Parents Can Use 
Report Cards 


By Knute O. Broapy 


i <— receiving periodic reports from the 


Pe recive have for generations been 


* school regarding the success of their 
children. This article is written in the hope 
that these reports so consistently and faith- 
fully rendered may in some cases be given 
added significance and value. 

Let us turn back in our memory to the 
day when the first little tot in the family 
brought home his first report card. School 
was still pretty much of a fairyland to him 
then. The report card was another of those 
strange somethings with which the teacher 
was continually surprising him. He took 
the report to his mother and father with a 
great deal of pride. If the report gave any 
unfavorable news it didn’t hurt his feelings 
because he couldn’t read it. Then, too, dur- 
ing the brief span of his school life he had al- 
ways heard praise for what he brought home 
from school. No fear of criticism from his 
parents served to quench the pride with which 
he laid his first report in their hands. 

The probabilities are great that, since his 
first month or six weeks in school, the re- 
lationship between home and school so 
happily begun has more than once broken 
down and that the pride that once prompted 
the child to bring home the report of his 
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teacher has more than once been replaced 
with serious doubts or a positive premoni- 
tion as to what father and mother might 
say. Are these unhappy occurrences all a 
part of life, or are they due, in a measure 
at least, to lack of understanding? It seems 
probable that a better understanding of 
what reports from the school should mean 
to parents will do much to eliminate the 
lack of harmony that may have grown up 
between two or more of the three groups 
directly interested, the parents, the school, 
and the children. 

The report to parents is one of the most 
important links of cooperation between 
home and school. It is the parents’ principal 
evidence of the result of the school’s guard- 
ianship of their children for the month, 
semester, or year. This custom of report- 
ing is as normal a procedure as the mailing 
of a monthly statement from the bank. 
Strange though it may seem, the statement 
of the bank is often read more carefully 
than the report of the school. Perhaps 
school and home are both to blame for this 
fact. Whatever the cause, this link of co- 
operation between home and school no 
doubt has inherent in it the possibility of 
greater effectiveness. 
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Understanding the Report Card 


(+ way in which parents can make 
this link more effective is by learn- 
ing just what the report used by their 
particular school seeks to bring out. 


This studying of the report card as such, 
rather than for what it happens to tell 
about a particular child, is especially neces- 
sary when the school adopts a new type of 
report. Reports are often changed in form, 
always with the purpose of making them 
more valuable. Parents should make sure 
that this value is realized, not lost through 
lack of understanding. 

A report card practically always gives 
for each reporting period the child’s grades 
in each subject, his achievement in certain 
qualities of character or citizenship which 
the school is especially seeking to develop, 
his attendance record, and certain health 
information. At the end of each semester a 
summary of achievement and attendance is 
given and at the end of the semester or year 
a statement as to whether or not promotion 
has been granted. As a rule, there is space 
for one of the parents to attach his signature 
each time the report is brought home. 
Sometimes the report explains the system of 
marking or rating used and urges the parent 
to visit the school and otherwise keep in 
touch with the teacher. 

Parents very wisely look at the grades 
first. The grades reported may at times 
cause concern but parents should realize 
that these grades are even more trouble- 
some to the teacher. The teacher is, in the 
first place, almost as anxious as the parent 
that the child shall secure a high grade. The 
teacher is disappointed by low grades just 
as parents are. If parents suspect that a 
grade is given in a vindictive spirit they 
should quiet that suspicion. It is almost 
sure to be ill-founded. The teacher has an- 
other concern that may never trouble those 
outside the school. She realizes the prac- 
tical difficulty of expressing by number or 
letter the results of the work of a month or 
more in a subject. There is much she 
should tell about how nearly children work 
up to their capacity, how much they achieve 
in each type of activity called for by the 
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subject, how extensive are their related in- 
terests and abilities. The teacher usually 
must condense what might be a voluminous 
message into a concise report that ranks 
each boy or girl somewhere between failure 
and perfection in terms of what children 
of similar age and general ability should 
accomplish. Some schools send out more 
elaborate reports, large booklets of eight or 
more pages. This is done particularly in 
wealthy suburban communities where the 
teachers usually have smaller classes and 
can devote more time to observing and re- 
porting the work of each child. But the 
typical school still reports in letters, words 
or per cents. Parents should understand 
that these can be only very general sum- 
maries of many qualities. More detailed 
information must be obtained by individual 
conferences held with the teachers after 
school hours. 


Character Ratings 


EACHERS are constantly giving more at- 
‘teen to the rating of qualities of 
character or citizenship. This is in response 
to a growing realization that the school is 
responsible for more than the scholastic 
development of its pupils. The curriculum 
of the school is built more than ever to de- 
velop the highest type of citizenship. 
Naturally the school should report to the 
home regarding the success it has had in 
the attainment of this goal. ‘Teachers 
realize the difficulties in making such a 
report. So long as everything was summed 
up under the word “deportment” the task 
of rating was relatively easy. When, how- 
ever, specific qualities such as effort, neat- 
ness, and cooperation began to appear on 
report cards, the judgment of the teacher 
met a definite challenge. Moreover, making 
these ratings takes much of the teacher’s 
time and energy. If parents have occasion 
to doubt the validity of the ratings they 
should remember that the teacher may see 
a phase of their child’s activities that does 
not come to their attention. Though the 
teacher may be more prejudiced than the 
parent, she may on the other hand be less 
prejudiced. If after making all these 
allowances the parents still feel that an 
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injustice has been done in making the rating, 
a dispassionate conference with the teacher 
should remove the difficulty. Those who 
have given much attention to character de- 
velopment unite in urging that parents 
watch closely citizenship ratings given by 
the school. Above all, parents should not 
resent the attempt of the teacher to rate 
their children on very personal qualities. 
The attendance record is also important. 
The child may not be starting to school 
early enough. He may sometimes loiter on 
the way. He may even occasionally fail to 
arrive at all. Parents should compare their 
recollections concerning past attendance 
with the record reported by the school. 


Taking the Report in the Right 
Spirit 

nN addition to taking time to gain a 
pei understanding of what report 
cards seek to convey, parents can improve 
the link of cooperation in a second way. 
They should receive the report in the 
proper frame of mind. When children 
bring their reports home the reception they 
get should not make them reluctant to put 
the report into their parents’ hands, no 
matter how unfavorable the records. There 
are far better means of securing improve- 
ment in school work than by scolding or 
punishing. The child who is made to suffer 
because he received low ratings may build 
up a resentment against the 
teacher. Praise should be 
given for any part of the 
report that merits it. The 
part that does not merit 
praise should not lead to 
violent disapproval and 
serious reprimands. Such 
a display of emotion brings 
harm rather than good. 


Getting Permanent 
Value from the 
Report 


HE link of cooper- 

ation may be im- 

proved in yet a third 
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way. The report may become a challenge 
not merely on the day it is brought to 
the home but during the ensuing weeks 
as well. It should be a challenge to par- 
ents to bring about an improvement in 
the work of their children. But how may 
this be done? In brief, by cooperating wit 
the school in removing every obstacle to 
successful work and in actively seeking to 
develop those qualities most desired. Some 
of the ways in which this may be done are 
as follows: 


1. Whether the school record specifically in- 
dicates it or not, deficient sight, or hearing, 
or poor health may be at fault. Deficiencies 
have a most remarkable way of keeping 
themselves hidden. Once found, they should 
be corrected. Only a careful examination 
will show whether the child is physically 
qualified to exert his best efforts in school. 


2. Lack of sleep or irregular hours for sleep 
may be exacting their toll. Children need 
much more rest than adults. 


3. The time of serving meals may make it 
dificult for children to eat properly and 
yet get to school on time. The food served 
may not be as healthful as it should be. 


4. Parents should learn from the teacher more 
specifically than the report card makes pos- 
sible, just what deficiencies exist and what 
may be done to bring about improvement. 
The teacher will be glad to give this in- 
formation. Teachers never complain that 
parents take too much interest; the in- 
variable statement is that parents do not 
show enough interest. 

5. Parents should sometimes help children in 

their school work, but not too 

much. Only the assistance re- 
quested by the teacher should, 
as a rule, be given. 


In many other ways 
parents may meet the chal- 
lenge to cooperate with the 
school.. The goal is al- 
ways improvement in the 
child. Perfection will 
never be achieved, but the 
approach to it will be 
facilitated as the link of 
cooperation discussed here, 
the report of the school to 


OH Armstrong Roberts the parents, is used with 
Go to It, Young Man! 


greater effectiveness. 
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The Summer Round-Up Benefited My School 


By GeorceE D. Grice 
Principal, Julian Mitchell School, Charleston, South Carolina 


y school has participated in the Summer Round-Up since 1926. I have been 

fortunate in having the same chairman throughout this period, and it is due 

to her efforts that the work has been a success. I refer to Mrs. A. S. Rollins. 
The benefits resulting to the school have been as follows: 


1. A healthier group of children has entered the first grade as a result of the remedial work. 

2. Parents have had their attention directed to the child’s defects, and have realized their 
responsibility for correcting these defects. 

3. For the last two years not a single child has had to miss the first week of school because 
he has not been vaccinated against smallpox. 

4. Our 1926 children are now in the fourth grade. By comparative statistics, which Mrs. 
Rubin has, the retardation is remarkably small among the Summer Round-Up children, 
which means a saving of money and a saving of the child’s time. 

5. We have noted that the Summer Round-Up children and their parents do not lose their 
interest in health, but continue to be keenly aware of health problems from the pre- 
ventive rather than from the curative side. 

6. A small point, but a vital one, is the introduction of the child to the school before he 
attends as a regular pupil, which makes the break between being at home and entering 
school much easier for him. 

7. The attendance record of the Summer School children who have been in the Round-Up 


is at least seven per cent better than the attendance of those children who have not been 
in the Round-Up. 


To recapitulate: Saving of school board money because fewer children have been 
obliged to repeat the grade, better attendance, better scholarship, a quickening of the 
parents’ interest in their children, a quickening of the child’s interest in his own health, 
elimination of vaccination difficulties, making the transition from home to school easier ; 
these are the salient points which cause me to endorse Summer Round-Up work. 
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A Christmas Play 


By Marion Ho.srook 


The Princess Who Could Not Be Merry 


Scene: The Court chamber of the Cast out the whole land criers carry the 
palace. At back are two thrones Minstrel command that there shall be no danc- 
placed together, right of center, and Ladies-in-W aiting ing and feasting this Yuletide. 
one smaller throne, left of center. Lady Griselda MInstTREL: No dancing and feast- 

One of the ladies-in-waiting enters, Lady Clothilde ing! Why, this is a grave matter. 
curtsies to the audience and speaks as | Majordomo Now what could have got into His 
follows: King Majesty to spoil a Christmas like that? 
Good people all, your patience while Queen CLorHiLbE: There's plenty that’s got 


we show 
That Christmas-tide may dull 
cheerless be 
For lack of humble pleasures and 
the glow 
Of heart’s content that riches may not 
win. 
To put it clearly, everyone’s upset— 
Merriment’s forbidden in the land 
Because a strange, unhappy malady 
Hath overcome the Princess Cristobelle. 
Her parents, you may guess, are sore distracted 
That nothing they may do will bring her cheer. 
You'd be distracted, too, were she your daughter! 
Now we beg leave to show you what befell 
That banished all the gloom and melancholy. 


and 


Page 


(She curtsies again and goes off. In a moment 
the minstrel enters, right. He carries a lute 
decked with tattered ribbons. His appearance 
is ragged but picturesque and he himself is a 
gay, laughing youth. He looks about the room 
curiously, then spies the thrones. He considers 
each for a moment and then skips up to the 
small throne which is apart from the others. He 
bows as though to its occupant and begins a 
nimble caper. The Ladies Griselda and Clothilde 
enter, left. They watch him in scandalized silence 
for a moment. The he sees them and bows.) 

MINSTREL: Fair ladies! 

CLOTHILDE: Impertinent knave! 

GRISELDA: Saucy vagabond! 

(He bows again.) 

CLOTHILDE: You dare to dance before the 
thrones of their Majesties! 

MINSTREL: And why not? It is to dance that I 
come—to dance with the Princess Cristobelle on 
Christmas! 

GRISELDA: To dance with the Princess! 

CLOTHILDE: Be off with you, dolt. There'll be 
no dancing in the palace, no, nor in all the town 
this Christmas. 

MINSTREL: What's that you say? 

GRISELDA: You are a fool indeed. Can you not 
hear and read? In every tavern and market 
place you may see the King’s orders and through- 
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Princess Cristobelle 
Lady Iseult 

Sir Toothsome 
Madame la Rose 
Dr. Cagliostro 


Street Children 


into the King and just to save your 
silly noddle I'll tell you. The Princess 
Cristobelle refuses to be merry. 

MINstTrREL: What! Not even if you 
tickle her soles with a feather? 

Botu: (shaking their heads) No. 

MINSTREL: Not even if you recite 
the Seven Limericks of O’Toole of 
Glencragle which are the funniest in existence? 

Botu: No. 

MINSTREL: Well! And have you given her kit- 
ten a catnip mouse to play with so that she may 
watch the antics? 

BoTH: We have. 

MINSTREL: (after rubbing his chin thought- 
fully for a moment) Ah, but the fine presents she’ll 
be getting from her father! They’ll set her little 
white hands a-clapping and the silver bells 
a-shaking in her throat. 

GRISELDA: But there you’re wrong again. The 
Princess will have none of her father’s presents, 
nor her mother’s, nor her cousins’. 

MINSTREL: You don’t tell me! 

CLOTHILDE: She sighed when the King placed 
about her delicate neck the diamond necklace 
that belonged to twenty-seven queens before her. 

GrisELDA: And when we brought her a ruby- 
silk gown with a train that would lie on the top 
of the stair when she herself stood at the bot- 
tom, she yawned. 

CLOTHILDE: And at the very sight of a milk 
white pony, trained to kneel at her feet, she burst 
into tears. 

MINSTREL: Well! But it’s said you can have 
too much of a good thing. Now perhaps if— 

GRISELDA: Perhaps you'll be taking yourself 
out of the palace. 

CLoTHILDE: And be heeding what we’ve had 
the great patience to tell you, and you nothing 
but a wandering minstrel. Mind, not a caper or 
a tune or you'll be dancing in the same condition 
as the poor cock footing his way to the. stew 
pot! 

MInstTREL: Then I’ll-be off. But sing I must and 
shall. Not for all the melancholy princesses and 
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distracted kings in the land will I sit a-moping 
on Christmas Day. God keep you! 

(He goes out, right, quickly.) 

GRISELDA: Heigh-O! What a fool and what a 
Christmas! 

CLOTHILDE: Were it not high treason to do so, 
I should think the Princess a horrid person for 
spoiling our fun. 

GRISELDA: And so should I, were it not a capital 
offense against the Crown. 

CLOTHILDE: But perhaps, when the four that 
the King has summoned from around the world 
bring their gifts, she will be pleased. ’Tis said 
that they bring mysterious and lovely presents. 

GRISELDA: Ah, she’ll forget her melancholy in 
spite of herself. 

(The Majordomo enters, left.) 

MAJorpoMo: Their Majesties! 

(He goes out.) 

(The ladies-in-waiting curtsy low as the King 
and Queen enter, left, and walk to their thrones, 
the King escorting the Queen to her seat first and 
then seating himself. This is done very cere- 
moniously.) 

Kinc: (to ladies-in-waiting) Escort the Prin- 
cess Cristobelle to her throne. 

(They curtsy and go out, left.) 

QUEEN: Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What did we ever 
do that our child should be so unhappy! 

Kinc: I’m wondering that myself. Didn’t I give 
her everything she wanted from the time she 
could point her little finger? 

QuEEN: You did. And didn’t I let her have her 
will from the time she lay in her golden cradle? 

KING: I’m sure you always did, my dear. 

QUEEN: And it’s the entire kingdom that’s un- 
happy with her. Would you believe that I can’t 
even have the smell of a goose or a Christmas 
tree in the palace! The housekeeper’s fair up- 
set and can’t. keep the servants in order, what 
with all this gloom and depression. 

Kinc: I could stand a bit of a dance myself. 

Mayorpomo: The Princess Cristobelle! 

(The King and Queen watch their daughter 
apprehensively as she enters, left, followed by 
the ladies-in-waiting. The Princess is utterly 
bored and shows it in every gesture. She walks 
slowly to her throne and stifles a yawn as she 
seats herself and her ladies arrange her gown. 
The Majordomo goes out. The ladies-in-wait- 
ing remain near the Princess, one on either side 
of her throne.) 

QUEEN: How are you feeling, my pet? 

Princess: I grow more melancholy every hour. 

KiNG: (to Princess) Now, my dear, we've ar- 
ranged a little surprise for you. 

QUEEN: Just a mere nothing, my love, but we 
thought it might please you. 

PRINCESS: (fetulantly) Not another silly Christ- 
mas present, I hope. Really, Father, it’s most 
awfully stupid of you. 

QUEEN: Oh, no. No, indeed. We quite under- 
stand how you feel about Christmas. 

Kinc: It’s just that we want you to have 
everything that can possibly bring you happi- 
ness. In all the world there are four things 
you haven’t got and now I’m having them 
brought to you. 

QUEEN: I’m sure when I was a girl I should 
have been— 

Princess: Mother, please! Please! 
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QUEEN: Very well, my dear, but what I was 
going to say was true, nevertheless. 

(Majordomo enters, left.) 

Mayorpomo: The four strangers have arrived, 
your Majesty. 

Kinc: Very well. Bid them enter. 

(The Majordomo ushers in, left, Lady Iseult 
who carries a crystal ball; Sir Toothsome who 
wears a baker’s hat, in spite of his otherwise 
rich attire, and carries a basket; Madame 
la Rose who carries an attractive jar or bottle, 
and Dr. Cagliostro who is attended by a page 
bearing a small velvet pillow covered with a 
piece of silk.) 

MaAyorpoMo: The Lady Iseult! 

(She steps forward and makes a deep curtsy 
before the King and Queen and then the Prin- 
cess.) 

Lapy IsEULT: Princess Cristobelle, I bring you 
all power and knowledge. Behold, my crystal 
ball which will show you both yesterday and 
tomorrow. On this side you may see what is 
past—look! 

(She holds the ball up and the Princess bends 
forward slightly and regards it.) 

Lavy IseuLtT: (turning the crystal) And on 
this side— 

Princess: Stop! I do not wish to see tomorrow! 

Lapy IsEULT: You do not wish to know what 
pleasures are in store for you! 

PRINCESS: To know would spoil everything. No, 
your crystal ball, with all its wonders, is power- 
less to help me. 

(Lady Iseult bows and takes a position at 
right of the two thrones.) 

MaAjorpomo: Sir Toothsome! 

(Sir Toothsome steps forward briskly. He is 
a jovial little man and he speaks with gusto. 
He bows as did Lady Iseult.) i" 

Str TooTHsoME: Princess Cristobelle, I won 
my knighthood with a rabbit pasty and never, 
never has that pasty been surpassed until now! 
(Lifting the napkin which covers his basket.) 
In this peacock pie I have expressed my very 
soul! Merely to smell it is to know paradise! 
(He sniffs it, making rapturous faces, and holds 
it up to the Princess who draws away.) But to 
eat it! Ah, that is to know seven Edens at once! 
What joy lies in that flaky, golden crust! What 
delight lurks in the juicy, savory meat within! 
Happiness, my dear Princess, lives in the stomach. 
Devour my peacock pie and the mere recollec- 
tion of it will bring you everlasting content! 

PRINCEss: Sir Toothsome, it is well known that 
a pasty is the apothecary’s best friend. There is 
no happiness in a gift that ends in taking brown 
medicine. 

(Sir Toothsome bows and takes a place at 
right of Princess.) 

MajyorpomMo: Madame la Rose! 

MADAME LA Rosk: Princess Cristobelle, love- 
liest princess in the land, I will make you love- 
lier still. (Holds up jar.) Here is my secret of 
everlasting and supreme beauty. You are fair. 
Ah, yes. But when you have touched your cheeks 
with this magic oil they will be of the texture 
of Helen’s. What greater boon to youth than the 
gift of beauty? 

PRINCESS: But does beauty bring happiness? 

MADAME LA Rose: Dear Princess, no. Beauty 
makes life move swiftly, brilliantly and perilously. 
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But happiness—that is something about which I 
cannot tell you. Its secret lies not in my cos- 
metics. 

PrINCEss: But happiness is the only gift I de- 
sire. 

(Madame la Rose bows and stands beside Sir 
T oothsome.) 

Mayorpomo: Dr. Cagliostro! 

Dr. Cac.iostro (after bowing): Noble Prin- 
cess! I bring you the greatest gift in the world 
—endless wealth! (He holds up his cushion and 
the page removes the silk which covered a small 
stone.) Behold—the philosopher’s stone! 

Princess (eagerly): And will it bring me hap- 
piness? 

Dr. Cactiostro: Happiness! Who cares for 
that? What can surpass the satisfaction of un- 
limited gold? 

Princess: But gold is cold and lifeless. It is 
something else that I desire. No, there is noth- 
ing, nothing in the world that can make me 
happy. 2 I 

(Dr. Cagliostro bows and stands beside Lady 
Iseult. There is a very faint sound of jolly 
music.) 

GRISELDA: Hush! 

CLOTHILDE: Hark! 

QUEEN (horrified): Do I hear singing! 

Kinc: Did I not forbid all festivity? 

GRISELDA: This is monstrous! 

CLOTHILDE: This is an outrage! 

KING: Stop it at once! 

QueEEN: Don’t let it upset you, my dear. Just 
stop your ears. 

(The singing grows louder.) 

KiNG (bouncing off his throne in his wrath): 
Stop that music! Stop it, I say. 

Lapy CLOTHILDE (curtsying): 
I will speak to the Majordomo. 

(She hurries out, left.) 

QUEEN: Don’t listen, my pet, it will soon be 
gone. 

(The Princess does not stop her ears, however. 
The singing continues and in a moment the 
Majordomo hurries in, left.) 

KinG: Summon the palace guard to drive those 
revelers away! 

(The Majordomo bows and hastens out. The 
King drums on the arm of his chair. The Queen 
fans herself nervously and Lady Griselda fusses 
about the Princess, trying to calm her. The Prin- 
cess shows no interest in what is going on. The 
four strangers crane their necks and show as 
much curiosity as court etiquette permits. The 
singing draws very near and suddenly the Lady 
Clothilde and the Majordomo, clutching one an- 
other, are swept in, left, by a dozen ragged chil- 
dren, singing and ‘dancing, led by the minstrel. 
To the rhythm of their song, they dance in joyous 
abandonment while the Queen sits frozen with 
horror and the King roars “Stop them! Stop 
them!” He is apoplectic with rage. When the 
dance ends, the Princess has risen. She claps her 
hands delightedly.) 

MINSTREL (bowing before her): 
Christmas to you! 

Princess: Oh, I should like to dance with you! 

(Each child stands in a gay, careless attitude 
with hand of invitation stretched toward the 
Princess.) 


QUEEN: Cristobelle, you forget yourself! 
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Kinc: Impossible! You are a Princess! 

GrisELDA: My lady, these are the ragged chil- 
dren of the street! i 

CLOTHILDE: "T' would be a crime if they so much 
as touched your fingers! 

Kinc: Drive them out! Drive them out! 

(When the Majordomo attempts to carry out 
this order, they throng around him, laughing, 
and he is helpless.) 

MinstreL: I bring you my gift, Princess Cristo- 
belle—the merry heart of Christmas! 

Princess: May I go,Father? May I dance with 
them? 

Kinc: No, daughter. No. I shall provide a 
great ball for you tonight if you wish it. 

Princess: But I don’t wish to dance with 
courtiers. It is with them (indicating the chil- 
dren) I must dance. 

(She gives her hand to the minstrel and starts 
to descend from her throne.) 

QueEEN: But stop! How could you when no 
other Princess before you ever did such a thing? 

Kinc: It’s breaking court etiquette, my dear, 
and that’s a serious matter! 

Princess (to minstrel): Nevertheless, yours is 
the only gift I shall accept—the merry heart of 
Christmas! Let me dance with all of you! Come! 

(The children immediately swing into their 
dance again, the Princess and the minstrel 
mingling with them. They are joined by Sir 
Toothsome and Madame la Rose, Dr. Cagliostro 
and the Lady Iseult, the Majordomo and the 
Lady Clothilde and the Lady Griselda and the 
Doctor’s page. Finally the King and Queen who 
have been nodding their heads in time with the 
music rise and dance. After a few moments they 
all dance off, left and right, or the curtain 


lowers.) 
PRODUCTION 


The play is to be given against a plain cur- 
tain, the only properties being the three thrones 
which are arm chairs placed on platforms and 
covered with any material which has a rich 
appearance, such as dyed canton flannel. 

The costumes may be copied from fairy tale 
illustrations. These medieval costumes may be 
made attractively from cheese cloth, dipped in 
the desired colors, and paper cambric, shiny side 
out, which resembles satin. 

The dance is the old-fashioned “right and 
left,” or the French quadrille. Appropriate songs 
are “As I Sat on a Sunny Bank” and “Wassail 
Song,” both obtainable in single editions from 
the H. W. Gray Company, 159 East 48th Street, 
New York. The price of each is eight cents. 
These are Old English carols collected and 
arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. 


Other Christmas Plays 


Note: The following plays for Yuletide per- 
formance are recommended by the Community 
Drama Service of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation.—EDITor. 


YULETIDE WAKES, YULETIDE BREAKS, by Spicer. 


An informal program to be used where time, 
space and funds will not permit an elaborate en- 
tertainment. Women’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. 50 cents. 


(Continued on page 191) 
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The Value of Animal Chums 






ERIS 4 SES. 


LMOS® every boy wishes to be the 
«fle rossessor of some animal which he 
feels is his own. If such ownership 
is established, the boy will seldom neglect his 
charge, but will see that it has food and 
water when he eats his own meals. Boys 
and girls often neglect an animal because 
they do not feel the responsibility, and often 
satisfy themselves with the thought that 
“someone in the family will feed it.” If it 
was their own responsibility, it would prob- 
ably be properly cared for. Very few young 
people who own a pet will allow it to suffer 
for want of food, water, or proper care. 

A story is told by a social worker of a 
boy, an orphan, who, while under the care 
of an aunt, ran away many times, and his 
relative finally surrendered him to the care 
of the State. When the lad was questioned 
as to the reason for his running away, he 
said, “Oh, gee, not even a dog, and the axe 
always by the wood-pile.” He was called 
unruly, wild and wilful, but when he was 
placed on a farm, where there were a large 
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number of hens and chickens, two dogs, a 
horse and a cow, as well as a large family 
from grandmother to baby grandson, the 
“wild, unruly, wilful boy” was satisfied 
and happy. What he seemed to need was 
the companionship of the dependent crea- 
tures, as well as the understanding of hu- 
man beings. It is said that many boys have 
resisted a desire to run away from what 
they consider harsh or unfair treatment, be- 
cause of the affection they bear for some 
animal about the place. An animal never 
tells tales, answers back, or scolds, and is 
always ready for a frolic, which usually 
brings a boy’s spirits back to normal. 
Animals, cats and dogs especially, are al- 
ways glad to show their affection for their 
owners and friends. Many animals seem to 
understand the moods of human beings. 
They are appreciative and sympathetic lis- 
teners to whatever troubles are confided to 
them by discouraged, troubled, or sometimes 
lonesome boys and girls—M. L. H., the 
American Humane Education Society. 





Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was presented with a medal from the Ameri- 
can Humane Association for “marked humane treatment accorded to the dogs 
in his Polar expeditions”—eighty Newfoundland huskies which made the trip 


to the south pole with him. 
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More Adventures of the 
Fink Family 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myers 


II 


¢N the following day, after Mother 
@ Fink had been left alone with 
“Pre Phoebe, a new set of thoughts ran 
through her head. 

“It has seemed to me that Dad’s always 
picking out my faults, always telling me 
about them. And I guess I always get angry 
about it. I don’t believe it does him any 
good to criticize him. Certainly I have not 
gained much from his criticizing me. 

“I’m glad I never showed him that 
article in the magazine. Maybe it was a 
good thing Phoebe fell out of bed just as I 
got it out. Poor child, 1 hope she was not 
seriously hurt! I am going to try a new 
way with Dad. I am going to tell him of 
some of the good things he does and say 
nothing of his faults. He knows them and 
he knows that I know them. Dad does a 
lot of good things; he certainly does. He 
works so hard to earn a comfortable living 
for us. He loves us all. He really wants 
to make us happy. When he gets out of fix 
and is cross, no doubt he is sorry for it 
afterward. He would make any kind of 
sacrifice for me and the children. 

“I know I make a lot of mistakes. I am 
too easy with the children. I don’t hold 
them up to standards as rigidly as I ought. 
They are not learning to take responsibility. 
Dad is right when he says so. I should not 
act as I do when he makes such observations. 
I am going to try to control myself. I know 
that I will have a hard time. I guess I 
won’t always succeed, but I’m going to try. 

“When Dad comes home tonight I’m 
going to say something to him about the 
good things he has done, and about the good 
traits he has. Now, let me see what they are 
—they seem so hard to find. Guess I don’t 
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think right. Oh, yes; his jokes. The funny 
things he tells sometimes. And this morning 
he spoke so softly and affectionately to 
Phyllis and answered all of Phil’s questions 
as if he enjoyed doing so. And he fixed 
that faucet before he left this morning. I 
can think of so many good things that it is 
hard now to think of any that are not good. 
If he enjoys a little honest praise as much 
as I do he will have plenty of smiles and 
lots of jokes this evening. 

“TI don’t believe it would do any good te 
tell him he ought to read that magazine. 
If I did he might think that I am subtly 
telling him he has some faults which the 
article describes. Maybe he would think 
that I was trying to say to him, ‘Read this 
and see how much better a parent I am than 
you are.’ I never thought of that before. 
I know what I will do. Sometime when I 
am very busy darning Phil’s stockings or 
mending Phyllis’s dress, I’ll ask him to read 
it to me. I know I need it.” 

Mother Fink and Phoebe had their lunch- 
eon alone. Father Fink attended the Ki- 
wanis luncheon. There he heard a speech 
on “Being a Better Father.” The speaker 
said : 

“It is hard to be a good father because 
we dads are human beings. We have a lot 
of human frailties. Although we hardly 
would admit it we are egotists. We lord 
it over our children and our wives. We 
have a kind of masculine superiority com- 
plex which has come down through the ages. 
Each one of us thinks he is wise and power- 
ful because he has picked out a good wife. 
Hers is the task to rear the children and to 
teach them to obey and honor us. Ours to 
criticize her if the children do not steps 
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around to please us when we go home. We 
are used to bossing or to being bossed. If 
we are the boss in our business, we go home 
and expect the members of our family to 
defer to our superior authority. If we are 
bossed at business and lorded over in our 
work by day, we are likely to seek relief in 
the evening at home by tyrannizing over 
those we are supposed to love. 

“We get some sneaking satisfaction out 
of criticizing our children or our wives. It 
makes us feel important. It rarely helps 
them. Usually it does them harm and makes 
them think less of us—even to think badly 
of us. 

“If we really aspired to be useful we 
should rise above our egotism, learn humil- 
ity, change our habits, and set ourselves to 
seeing in wives and children worthy mo- 
tives and achievements. We should learn to 
praise them for the good things that they 
do. We should learn to lead them happily 
to more victories, learn to celebrate their 
successes.” 

While listening to that speech Father 
Fink was not entirely comfortable. He saw 
himself at home among his family. He 
heard the voice of Mother Fink, of Phyllis 
and of Phil, and the babblings of little 
Phoebe. He saw how he had often strutted 
like a turkey cock among them and he felt 
ashamed. He thought of the scores of cares 
and interruptions which came to Mother 
Fink on a single morning. He stood before 
himself condemned. He made numerous re- 
solves not to complain to Mother Fink 
about what seemed to be her faults, not to 
yell at the children, not to grow impatient, 
but to celebrate successes in them as the 
speaker suggested. Back in his awareness 
there occasionally arose, however, a few 
doubts concerning his ability to carry 
through his resolutions. 

When Father Fink came home that eve- 
ning he was all smiles when he met his 
wife. “I always like you in that dress, my 
dear,” was his salutation. 

“And that new tie, Dad. Phyllis, come 
and see your Dad’s new tie. Where did you 
put the old one?” 

Little Phoebe came with her toys and her 
fairy yarns. Dad listened to them with real 
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interest and sat down to read several stories 
to the child. Then he examined the “per- 
fect” arithmetic papers which Phil had 
brought home. He warmly complimented 
Phyllis on the picture she had drawn. At 
least an hour passed before he had inquired 
if there were any letters or telegrams. At 
dinner Dad told several very funny yarns 
and Mother told one, too. The older chil- 
dren vied with each other in relating their 
experiences at school. Phoebe also told her 
“stories.” 

Supper over, Dad picked up the paper. 
Several times he almost yelled at the chil- 
dren to keep quiet, but caught himself be- 
fore it was too late. 

“At the parent-teacher meeting this after- 
noon I heard a good speech. I wish you 
could have heard it too,”’ said Mother Fink. 

“There you go with that P. T. A. stuff 
again. Something about raising kids, I guess. 
What I'd like to know is how many 
Then Dad caught himself again, remem- 
bering his resolutions. : 

After the children had gone to bed 
Mother Fink began: “I know I have made 
a lot of mistakes, Daddy dear. I’m too easy 
with the children. I do too much for them 
at times, and at other times I lose my pa- 
tience with them. I’m going to try to be a 
better mother. I wish I could be as good 
a pal to them as you were this evening. It 
was wonderful to see you so happy with the 
children and to see them so very happy with 
you.” 

“Now, now, Mother, you mustn’t say 
such things about yourself. You are a won- 
derful mother to them. I’m the one who 
needs to improve.” 

Father and Mother Fink were soon ab- 
sorbed in thinking and talking about their 
children and before they were aware of it, 
they had worked out together some definite 
plans for teaching the children to get along 
together more amicably and to make them- 
selves ready for school each morning. They 
agreed that Phil and Phyllis should take 
turns at the bathroom wash bowl, that when 
a quarrel began one would be sent down 
stairs till the other had finished his toilet, 
and that neither parent should worry much 
about their quarrels so long as Phoebe was 
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not disturbed. Best of all they agreed that 
the most effective way to teach them to be 
quiet was to speak quietly in their pres- 
ence. Not a word would be said about their 
eating, but no child would get anything 
more at breakfast until he had drunk his 
glass of milk. Each evening before they 
went to bed, Phil and Phyllis should here- 
after lay out the clothes they would wear 
on the morrow and should assemble all their 
books and other school things. 

It was a most satisfactory conference. It 
seemed to Father and Mother Fink that 
they had never spent an evening so profit- 
ably before. 

The clock had just struck ten. Suddenly 
the telephone rang. Mother Fink went to 
answer. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello, this is your neighbor, Mrs. Bemis. 
I called you up to tell you about Phil. You 
know he was over here with me this after- 
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noon. I had laid a dime on the mantel this 
morning and after Phil left I looked for it 
to pay the baker and it was not there, Phil 
must have taken it. I thought you would 
want to know about the matter.” 

“Phil took it!” 

“He certainly did.” 

“Are you sure no one else took it?” 

“T am sure.” 

“Thank you. We will look into the mat- 
ter tomorrow the first thing.” 

“What in the world has happened?” in- 
quired Father Fink, who had heard only 
one half of the conversation. “Did Phil 
take money? Phil Fink? It can’t be pos- 
sible! Other children might steal, but not 
the Finks! There must be some mistake!” 

Up the stairs they went, Dad ahead. He 
opened the chamber door. There lay Phil 
fast asleep. 

“That dear child never could have taken 
money,” said the mother. 

“T’ll look in his pockets,” said the father, 
as he picked up the lad’s trousers. 

“Here it is!” 


(To be continued) 





MorTuHer: There are Hundreds of 
Little Girls Who Would be Glad to 
Have That Spinach. 
DauGHTER: Name Three. 


Evening Post. 
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THE GRIST MILL 


Oo 


The Magic of Love and Character 
I: would never, never do for any of us 


to admit that parents are not always all- 

wise. They always know what is best 
for their children. They can choose careers 
for their children, tell them whom to 
marry and whom not to marry, select their 
religious and political faiths, and perform 
many other miracles. Yet so many of them 
are like Francois Arouet, who struggled 
valiantly for years to prevent his son from 
following the career of literature. Writers, 
so he said, were men ‘“‘who wished to be use- 
less to society, a burden to their relatives, 
and to die of hunger.” His son was Vol- 


taire. 
Oo 


T is only natural that those who possess 
Tircuta strive with might and main to 
hold their possessions. Parents naturally 
want to control their children and be re- 
spected by them. Unfortunately, too many 
parents think they can exercise this control 
and command this respect by some divine 
right simply because they are parents. 

Until the children become economically 
independent, the parents can have things all 
their own way. But when the sons and 
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daughters begin to be self-supporting, par- 
ents who exercise authority and expect 
obedience are almost certain to be some- 
what unpleasantly surprised. 

Parents who want love can no longer 
rely upon obedience to some ancient com- 
mandment. They know they can get love 
only by being lovable. If they want to be 
honored, they must be honorable. If they 
want respect, they must be respectable. 
They must pay their own way. Parents 
usually get from their children the treat- 
ment they have earned. 

It is time for parents to realize that they 
are living in a rapidly changing world. The 
family is no longer what it was in the days 
of our agricultural civilization. Whether 
we realize it or not, we are all citizens of 
the world. This is the experimental age. 
The old no longer serves. The new may 
not always be the best, but those who try 
to persuade others that the old is best are 
playing a losing game. It may be the best, 
not because it is old, but because nothing 
better has been brought forward. 

Many old obediences have been proved 
to be of no great use in this modern world. 
New obediences must be substituted for 
them. Parents must develop a new tech- 
nique. The old no longer produces results. 
Wise parents adjust. Foolish parents con- 
tinue to be tyrants and wonder why their 
children have no respect for their authority. 

Love and character, however, still pos- 
sess their own magic. But substitutes for 
them in the form of ancient commandments 
are as chaff tossed against the wind. 


—THoMAS DREIER. 





Emulation, pitting one child against an- 
other, contests, prizes, honors are the old 
world aristocratic curse of our schools. 


—Horace MANN 





Crime, poverty, and the wretchedness of 
personal dependence, have a close relation 
to bad bodily states. Most of our daily 
irritations and wrangles spring from physi- 
cal depression. And from the same cause 
come boredom and hysteria. 


—JamMEs Harvey ROBINSON. 
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The Teacher— 
And the Rest of Us 


HE teacher is a normal human being. 
ve *” Well, what of that? So are the rest 
< ofus. Weare all pretty much alike. 
But that is precisely the point to be em- 
phasized ; we are all alike, and the teacher 
is just one of us. She is just another citizen 
with the same responsibilities as others— 
which she sometimes forgets, and she is just 
another citizen toward whom we have the 
same responsibilities as toward others— 
which we very frequently forget. In the 
misunderstanding of these facts lies unhap- 
piness for the teacher and dissatisfaction in 
the community. 

The young woman who enters the teach- 
ing profession comes to us with the same 
love of pleasure and companionship, the 
same social desires, ambitions, religious 
tendencies, and desire for a home, that one 
of our own girls possesses. She is just one 
of our own girls; she comes from one of 
our own homes. Deny her these normal 
associations and desires and she becomes as 
we should become—retired, self-centered, 
soured, and lacking in human sympathy. 
And her usefulness will suffer accordingly. 

Then we must treat her as a neighbor. 
If we were to place a neighbor in charge 
of a pool of wheat, we should keep in pretty 
close touch with him. We should want to 
know what he was doing with that wheat, 
where it was going, and what we were 
going to get out of it. We should offer as- 
sistance freely when needed, and we should 
call frequent meetings of those interested 
to consider ways and means of helping the 
work along. And the manager of the wheat 
pool would hold his place in the community 
like the rest of us. We have placed a more 
important crop than wheat under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. If we wish to get the 
best results, we must follow the same pro- 
cedure. 

But the teacher is different; she is a sort 
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of parasite, a tax-eater, she absorbs our 
money, and she is not a producer, as we 
are. Nonsense! She is just as much a pro- 
ducer as we. We could not make a grain 
of wheat to save our lives, or the wool 
fiber of which our clothing is made, or a 
pound of flesh. All we do is supply brains, 
the skill that comes with training, and ef- 
fort. The teacher does the same, and she 
gets money for value received just as do 
we. The money she uses is no more ours 
than that which we pay for our sugar is 
ours after we have received the sugar. We 
exchange value for value. The teacher in 
her relations to the community is just like 
others; we must think of her in the same 
way. 

But there is another side. The school 
board and the patrons have a right to ex- 
pect the teacher to become a member of the 
community and to assume the responsibili- 
ties of a citizen. Too often she considers her 
position to be merely a job that lasts from 
nine to four for five days a week, and feels 
no obligation to meet the people whom she 
serves, or to take an interest in the welfare 
and upbuilding of the community. Too fre- 
quently she leaves for a nearby town on 
Friday, to return in time for work on Mon- 
day morning, in some cases even living in 
another town and driving to and from the 
school daily. The school board is justified 
in refusing such a teacher reelection. She 
has no place in the profession. 

To perform her full duty the teacher must 
work with those agencies engaged in build- 
ing the community, particularly those en- 
gaged in child-welfare work. Chief among 
these is the parent-teacher association. The+ 
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chief purpose of this organization is to 
understand the child in his relation to 
the school, and the school in its rela- 
tion to pupil and community. The teacher 
who refuses to be a part of such an organi- 
zation has convicted herself of lack of in- 
terest in her work, and of laziness; and a 
lazy teacher is an abomination not to be 
tolerated. 

This does not mean that she should bear 
the full burden of leading and managing 
these agencies. She has neither the time 
nor the strength for that. She must have 
her full powers for her work in the class- 
room. There is no labor that takes stricter 
application and more nervous energy than 
the teacher’s, both in the classroom and in 
preparation outside. But she can do her 
part; she can be present and help keep the 
wheels moving, and in such organizations 
as the parent-teacher association, especially, 
she can assume some leadership. This is 
all a part of her work. 

The teacher and the rest of us are in- 
volved in the successful conduct of the 
schools. It is a problem of proper under- 
standing and relations. 


—Idaho Journal of Education. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


RODUCTS and services offered through 

the advertising columns of CHILD 

WELFARE MaGAZINE may be de- 
pended upon to conform to the high stand- 
ards required by parent-teacher associations 
and progressive, modern families. 


BR & ® 


N? advertising for the official magazine 
of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is ever accepted if it is not 
considered to be thoroughly in accord with 
the policies and high ideals of our national 


organization. 
i: eae 


ANY of our advertisers have helpful 

booklets, charts, posters, films, and 
services which may be had for the asking, 
or for a nominal charge. Such helps are very 
interesting and constructive additions to the 
program service of parent-teacher associa- 
tions. We urge readers to avail themselves 
of the opportunities offered through adver- 
tising channels and to identify themselves 
by mentioning CHILD WELFARE MacGa- 
ZINE. 





New Laws for Drivers of Human Motors 


gene your machine up alongside a filling station regularly three times a day and 
put into it high-test fuel, such as leafy green vegetables, fresh fruit, milk, dark 
bread, and real butter. Do not use substitutes—you wouldn’t do it with a limousine. 
This high-test fuel is remarkable in that it builds your automobile as well as puts 


pep in your motor. 


Run your human automobile into the garage each night for eight hours of rest. 
Remember to turn on the fan by opening windows and getting plenty of fresh air. 


This will prevent flat tires. 


Run your automobile body onto the wash rack daily. 
Keep the chewing apparatus clean. Brush it morning and night. 
Give your human car plenty of water to prevent a dry radiator. 


Visit expert mechanics regularly (the doctor once a year and the dentist at least 
twice a year). They can help you overhaul your machine and discover a little knock 


in the engine before you even hear it. 


Put a self-starter on your flesh-and-blood vehicle—that is, remember the main 
facts about putting pep in your motor every day.—Source Unknown. 
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A Parent-Education Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CRUM 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent-Education 


BASED UPON 


Character Training 
By Charles E. Germane and Edith G. Germane 


For Preschool, Grade, and High School Study Groups 


Lesson Three 
To THE STUDY Group LEADER 


SuGGESTED Rott Catt Topic: “What 
devices do you use to help your children 
perform their tasks cheerfully?” 

ILLUSTRATION—A certain mother sug- 
gested to her children that if they washed 
their teeth each evening after supper 
they could stay up and listen to “Amos ’n’ 
Andy.” The satisfaction which resulted 
helped to produce a regular habit. Com- 
ment on the use of charts and stars as a 
device. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Effect of Failure Upon the 
Formation of Character 

“The main idea of this chapter is that 
one’s success and happiness in life is de- 
termined by the way in which he meets 
his life situations. Life is a series of ad- 
justments. Ego is forever at strife with 
reality. Much depends upon how the child 
makes these adjustments. If they are whole- 
some and satisfactory to him, he is likely 
to become a happy, poised participant in 
the social group. But if he fails to make 
adjustments that are satisfactory to him- 
self and to society, many inferior attitudes, 
moods and despicable characteristics are 
almost certain to develop.’—From “An 
Outline for the Study of CHARACTER 
Epucation,” by Charles E. Germane. 


TopicaAL QUESTIONS 


1. What faults might have their origin 
in an early environment of failure? Define 
biological heredity; sociological heredity. 
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Page 63. Why is sociological heredity im- 
portant ? 


2. What are some of the adjustments 
the child first learns to make? What are 
some of the steps in the transition from 
thinking of self to thinking of others? Is 
it natural for children to be selfish? What 
are the results of conflicts between the child 
and his environment? Pages 64-67. 


3. What are the probable causes of jeal- 
ousy? Are adults inclined to think of jeal- 
ousy as an infantile carry-over? What is 
the cure for jealousy? Pages 67-69. 


4. What are the probable causes of day- 
dreaming and phantasy? How does mak- 
ing excuses for one’s actions result from 
conflicts with one’s environment? How are 
inferiority attitudes caused and removed? 
Pages 70-72. 

5. What are the traits of the introvert 
and the extrovert? How early in life do 
introvert and extrovert characteristics ap- 
pear? How can extrovert and introvert 
traits be modified? Discuss the desirable 
and the undesirable traits of the introvert 
and the extrovert? Pages 75-80. 

Project—Rate your child as to intro- 
vert and extrovert traits. What traits 
should be developed? What traits should 
be checked? 

6. What are some inferiorities exhibited 
by adults? Page 80. 

Read “Conclusion” in class. Page 82. 


Carefully consider “Suggested Questions.”’ 
Page 83. 


“Jealousy is not an inheritance; it is 
usually the result of selfishness, which* 
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means faulty training. The child who has 
learned to share his toys, who has been 
taught to divide the parents’ affection with 
others, who has learned to appreciate that 
the mother has other duties in life besides 
fulfilling every wish and desire of a de- 
manding child, will probably not be much 
handicapped by jealousy.” 

“In his daydreaming the child has the 
opportunity of visualizing himself in un- 
usual and spectacular situations. There is 
no limit to the choice of pleasures and suc- 
cesses in the life of phantasy. The fact that 
it prevents the individual from making an 
honest effort, from meeting his difficulties 
and overcoming them is, in itself, demoral- 
izing.” 

“Parents are constantly impressing upon 
the child his immaturity, size and inex- 
perience as a means of ‘keeping him in 
place.” ‘Children should be seen and not 
heard’ symbolizes clearly the attitude that 
many parents take about the part that the 


children should play in the family relation- 
ships.” The above are extracts from “The 
Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child,” 
by Dr. D. A. Thom. 

“Every human being is preponderantly 
either extrovertive or introvertive by na- 
ture. The extrovert attends chiefly to con- 
crete objective sounds, sights and other 
sensation-producing stimuli. The introvert 
wanders through a maze of his own thought, 
set in motion by some external stimulus, 
but diverging widely from its origin. Mary 
was introvertive, Martha extrovertive. We 
all know that both types are needed in the 
world, one not more than the other. If we 
can add to the introvertive child some of 
the characteristics of the extrovertive, and 
give to the Martha type some of the qual- 
ities of the Mary type, we shall have ac- 
complished great deeds. The introvertive 
nature plus the extrovertive habit gives mar- 
velous results.” From ‘Wholesome Child- 
hood,” by Groves and Groves. 








OUNTLESS favorable reviews and commendations, together 
with many state reading circle adoptions, have not indicated 


the practicalness and the soundness of CHARACTER 


TRAINING (Germane and Germane) with more forcefulness 
than Mrs. Crum’ s outlines in the columns of Child Welfare. If 
you have not ordered your copies, reread these outlines for group 
study and you will see the worth of the book. Our nearest 
office will send you as many copies as you need at the special 


price per copy of $1.25 postpaid. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 
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Boston 
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eople who read this amusing little book should 





Have Fewer Colds This Winter 


When we refer to Mr. 
Smith’s adventure as a 
‘“case,’’ we mean that Mr. 
Smith had a bad cold in 
the head. 

In fact, as the author 
says, “‘Besides having a 
bad cold in the head, Mr. 
Smith also had a wife, Mrs. 
Smith, who also had a cold 
in the head, and a daughter 
Elithabeth Thmiff, who 
thome-how alwayth had a 
code in the heb... ”’ 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by 
teaching the value of cleanliness 
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Yet, ‘‘the Smiths always 
wore their rubbers . . . they 
were always rubbing their 
chests with something... 
they never sat in a draught 
... and in cold weather all 
three wore their prickly 
underwear. 

‘So bow did the Smiths 
get their cold?”’ 

Whoever you are, 
mother, teacher, health 
worker or just ordinary 
citizen, we urge you to 
send for this highly amus- 


PCCssescescecsssssssssceeeesesssececeseeeeseeeeseeees 
= Creanuiness Institute, Dept. C.W. 11 
= 45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free, 
“The Strange Case of Mr. Smith’’ 


ing yet thought-provoking 
little booklet. Find out as 
the Smiths did how you 
get your colds . . . or how 
you may help others to 
take the precautions that 
they should. 

Here is excellent early- 
winter reading for anyone. 
So mail the coupon 
promptly for your free copy 
of “The Strange Case of 
Mr. Smith.’’ (Additional 
copies by special request or 
at cost. ) 


..--. Séreet 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


ACH month on this page will appear suggestions about the mental hygiene 

aspects of child training. Their publication here constitutes part of the official 

program of the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Dr. George K. Pratt, New York City, is Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The suggestions are brief, pithy and practical. Please note that this page on which 
they regularly appear is perforated at the side. Tear it out each month and pin it 
to the wall of the kitchen or bedroom for ready reference. At the end of the year 
you will have a set of leaflets helpful to you when troubled about dealing sensibly 
with many children’s problems. 


EATING HABITS 


Good eating habits are necessary for health and happiness. Eating habits 
are formed at home and in early childhood. The person who fusses about 
food is likely to fuss about other things, and one who fusses all the time 
is not liked. 

Tuincs To Do 


Let the child see that you eat what is put before you. 

Have meals at regular times. Make them pleasant parts of the daily pro- 
gram and nothing more. 

Make food attractive and serve only a little at a time. 

Expect the child to eat it. 

Give him thirty minutes for his meal. If it is not eaten then, take it away. 

Have him understand that eating is his business. 

Try new foods a little at a time and try them more than once. 


THINGs To Avolp 
Don’t give him anything between meals. 
Don’t talk of his likes and his dislikes before him. 
Don’t allow others to talk of their likes and dislikes. 
Don’t talk about the child’s poor appetite. 
Don’t compare his appetite with other children’s. 
Don’t let him see that you worry about his eating. 
Don’t feed the child when he is old enough to feed himself. 


Don’t coax or threaten, or force him to eat. 


REMEMBER 
It does not hurt a well child to miss a meal. Food fussiness is never in- 
herited but is often imitated. The child’s likes and dislikes depend upon 
you. Teach him to like the foods that are good for him. 
Prepared by THe MAssacHusEeTTts DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL Diseases Division or MENTAL HYGIENE 


_. and the Community Heattn AssociaTIon 
Published by Massacnusetts Society for MENTAL HYGIENE 


“OBEDIENCE” is the title of next month’s article 
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(ocomalt 


ADDS 70%" MORE NOURISHMENT 
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“This can’t be little Edna... 


she’s grown so big and strong ips 


d  ) 
ous health! What a change from the 


delicate child of two months before! 


pier EYES—sturdy legs- glori- 


“What a shock,” writes her mother, 
“to learn that my daughter was under- 
nourished! I knew she was too thin—but 
I assumed she would develop in time. 

“I was advised to give her Cocomalt 
—and what a change it made! Injustafew 
weeks Edna has improved tremendously 
and is building up stronger every day.” 

* * * 
Child experts say that a youngster may 
be stuffed with food yet be undernour- 
ished, if this food is not properly digested 
or if certain vital elements, such as 
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the important Vitamin D, are lacking. 
What Vitamin D does 


Vitamin D, produced by summer sun- 
shine, fosters the growth of strong bones 
and sturdy bodies. Cocomalt contains 
Vitamin D and also other vital elements, 
such as malt enzymes which digest the 
starches in other foods. It is so rich in 
food value it adds 70% more nourish- 
ment to milk! 


Special trial offer 


Cocomalt comes in powder form ready 
to mix with milk. % lb., 1 Ib. and 5 Jb. 
family size. At grocers and drug stores. 
Or mail coupon and 10c for trial tin. 


R. B. DAVIS CO., Dept. 1211, Hoboken, N, J. 


I am enclosing 10c. Please send me a trial-size can 
of Cocomalt. 





City : State 
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The Story Hour for Children 


The Roses of Saint Elizabeth 


By M. Acnes Epwarps 


Wartburg stands on a high hill. All the roads to the castle are steep 

* " and rocky, but there is one narrow path which is so difficult to climb 

that it is called the “Knee-breaker.” And if you were to go up or down it 
yourself today you would probably decide that the name suits it exactly. 

This very same path has wound its way over the steep hillside for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years. And there is a sweet old story that the people 
tell of something which happened there long, long ago. 

Early in the thirteenth century, this part of Germany was called 
Thuringia, and it was almost as important as a kingdom. Its ruler, who lived 
in the Wartburg, had the title of Count, or Landgrave. He was strong and 
powerful, and the equal of kings. Many of these rulers had been named 
Louis, and the people had added to this name words which described each 
one. For instance, there had been Louis the Bearded, Louis the Springer, 
Louis the Hard, and Louis the Pious. And the Louis who ruled at the time 
of our story afterward became known as the Saint. 

From this you will know that he must have been a very great and good 
man. And so he was. But the people loved his wife Elizabeth even more 
than they did their Landgrave, and she too became a saint. 

Elizabeth was a princess, daughter of the King of Hungary. She was 
betrothed to Louis when she was only four years old, and according to the 
custom of the country, she was sent to the Wartburg to be brought up in 
the family of her future husband. At first, of course, she was lonely for her 
mother and all the friends she had left behind in the palace in Hungary, 
but she soon grew to love her new home and became very happy there. She 
was a beautiful little girl, as a princess should be, with lovely dark hair and 
eyes and a clear oval face. But still more remarkable than her beauty was 
the sweetness and humility of her nature, even as a child. 

She was not at all proud because she was a princess. She never liked 
to wear rich and costly clothes, for she noticed how many people there were 
who had scarcely enough to keep them warm, and scarcely enough food to 
keep them alive. While she was still only a little girl, she did many kind 
things for the poor people of the country, and when she had grown up and 
was the wife of the Landgrave, she worked very hard to help all who were 
sick or who had no money. . 

Count Louis was proud of his beautiful and gracious wife, and he also 
cared deeply for the welfare of the people over whom he ruled, but some- 
times he thought Elizabeth did too much for them. He did not like to have 
her make herself tired and ill because of the sufferings of others. So she 
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Siw: the village of Eisenach, in Germany, a great castle called the 
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would often put on a plain peasant’s dress, with a coarse cloak over it, and 
creep quietly out of the castle and down over the Knee-breaker to the little 
village, with food and medicine and clothing for her people. ey 

One bitterly cold winter day, when the ground was covered with snow 
and the steep path was doubly treacherous, with slippery, icy spots among 
the rocks, Elizabeth knew that she was needed in Eisenach, so she concealed 
in her cloak some warm stockings, and bread and meat and cakes. When she 
had gone about halfway down the hill with her heavy load, she heard voices, 
and saw that Louis and his men were just returning from the forest where 
they had been hunting. They had seen her, too, and she could not avoid 
meeting them. So she stopped, and clutching tight her cloak with its bur- 
den, looked down, blushing, at the snowy ground. Louis came up and put 
his hand gently on her arm. He did 
not mind that she was always giving 
to the poor, for he was kind and 
thoughtful of them, too, but he did 
not like to see her carrying this great 
heavy load on such a harsh, cold 
day. 

“What are you carrying so 
carefully and quietly down the 
Knee-breaker, my Elizabeth?” 
asked Louis. 

Elizabeth hesitated, and then, 
slowly, instead of answering him 
she opened out her cloak. She was 
so modest and humble in her giving 
that she did not like to have anyone, 
even her husband, know just how 
much she did for others. 

As Louis looked down, he 
started with surprise. And Eliza- 
beth’s cheeks turned even a brighter 
color. For the story goes that the 
coarse cloak was heaped high with beautiful, fragrant, white and red roses, 
all dewy and fresh as though it had been June. 

Louis stooped and kissed his wife’s hand, and reverently closed the 
folds of the cloak, for he understood that Another than Elizabeth had an- 
swered his question. And she went on down the rugged path to the village, 
to those who needed her. 

They say that Louis kept one of the roses, and carried it with him 
always until he died, while on a Crusade to the Holy Land. And the roses 
which bloom richly around the Wartburg today are called “Elizabeth flow- 
ers,” in memory of the sweet princess who lived there so long ago. 


j This beautiful legend is from ‘‘High and Far,’’ Book 11 of the Atlantic Readers. 
is held by Little, Brown and Company who reserve all rights to republication. 


The copyright, 1926, 
by their special permission as the second story selected by Dr. Randall 


It is republished here 


. ‘ , . Condon, editor of these Readers. 
It is for children and their parents to read together. 

fe .This legend has been told in music and poetry and painting. Franz Liszt wrete a music poem called 
Saint-Elizabeth. And the scene of Wagner’s opera Tannhauser i 


s is laid in the Castle of Wartburg. In 
senach, at the foot of the Wartburg, was born the great musician Johann Sebastian Bach. 
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Our Wealth of Congress Leaflets 


The Foundation for 
Trained Leadership and Informed Membership 


By Joy Ermer Morcan 


FREE distribution of nearly a mil- 
lion leaflets this year is one of the 
major services of the publications 
division of the National Congress. The serv- 
ice brings back to the state and local units 
a direct and large return for the money in- 
vested in the National Congress. It lays 
the foundation for a trained leadership and 
an informed membership. Each year the 
leaflets are growing better. They are a di- 
rect response to local and state needs. They 
are stated in simple terms. They deal with 
immediate pressing problems. They are 
printed attractively. Their present circula- 
tion, large as it is, must be greatly extended 
both as a free circulation and as a paid cir- 
culation, if the Congress work is to rise to 
its fullest promise. 

The Congress program is varied. It ap- 
peals to many interests and makes use of 
many talents. There is something for every 
member to do. Selected leaflets may be used 
to interest each individual member in some 
work for the Congress. A working member 
is a continuing member. By contributing his 
bit he learns to appreciate both his home and 
his school. He grows in personality and 
character. Congress leaflets are used in the 
following ways: 





To enlist parents and teachers in Congress 
work 

To extend Congress ideals 
lives, homes and schools 

To give direction and focus to the activities 
of state and local units 

To support the work of departments and com- 
mittees 

To establish the policies set forth in the res- 
olutions 

To furnish material for study groups and 
leadership courses 

To lay the foundation for an informed mem- 
bership, a trained leadership and an edu- 
cated parenthood 


into individual 


Leaflets on Organization and Informa- 
tion—These leaflets are especially impor- 
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tant for officers. Their wide distribution 
and study develops working power in the 
organization and commands the respect of 
members and the community at large. The 
following leaflets are included in this group 


for 1930-31: 


Bylaws—National 
Denver 

General Information—Concise information on 
the objects, guiding principles and history 
of the Congress, how to start a parent-teacher 
association, and the helps available 

How to Organize—Detailed steps for the or- 
ganization of an association with suggested 
bylaws. 

How to Use the Congress Library—Material 
in the current Congress publications grouped 
under the seven objectives of education— 
the permanent platform of the Congress. 
Topics for discussions offered 

Installation—Suggested ceremony to be used 
for the installation of officers 

Membership—Suggestions for state and local 
membership chairmen 4 

Order Blank—List of publications and material 
of the N. C. P. T. with instructions for or- 
dering during 1930-31 

Parent-Teacher Courses—A concise presenta- 
tion of the work for educators interested in 
including the course in their curriculums 

Parliamentary Procedure—A simple but com- 
prehensive handling of all questions of pro- 
cedure 

Resolutions, 1930—The ideals and purposes 
and the resolutions of the Congress 

Schools of Instruction—To aid chairmen and 
leaders in planning classes in parent-teacher 
work 

Treasurers—Suggested procedure for local 
and state treasurers 


Bylaws as amended at 


Making Committee Work Effective— 
Congress committees touch many phases of 
American life. They represent the work of 
able and devoted members in all parts of 
the United States. The projects which these 
committees represent have been developed 
over a period of years. The ideals for which 
they stand look toward a richer and better 
American life. 
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When Ontdoor SUNSHINE Wanes. zs 











... Indoor SuNsHINE zs EVEREADY 


4 yo Eveready Sunshine Lamp brings 
indoors the magic of summer sun- 
shine to maintain a reserve of health 
against the rigors of coming winter. 

Exposure of the body for a few min- 
utes each day supplies the vital element 
which, with winter approaching, has 
all but vanished from the outdoor sun. 

Complete sunshine—reproduced with 
greater fidelity than from any other 
artificial source—is obtained with this 
lamp burning Eveready Sunshine 
Carbons. 

A healthy tan is more quickly acquired 
with Eveready Super-Tan Carbons. 

When special radiation is wanted, 
strong ultra-violet or infra-red, your 
physician can prescribe the proper type 
of Eveready Therapeutic Carbon. 

The carbon arc is the only lamp offer- 
ing this flexibility. : 

The Eveready Sunshine Lamp is a 
sturdily built carbon arc lamp, designed 
especially for home use. Attractive ap- 
pearance, ease of operation and exclu- 
sive safety features will appeal to you. 


Floor Model 
Eveready 
Sunshine Lamp 


Table Model 
Eveready 
Sunshine Lamp 


5 ee 


For Treatment or Cure, Consult your Physician. 
Do not Attempt Self-diagnosis 


——— ___... “EVEREADY. 


Electric Power Companies, Electrical Specialty Dealers, 


Department Stores, and Medical Supply Houses. NATIONAL CAR BON COMPANY, INC. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
An instructive booklet, ‘**‘ Making the Summer Sun Stand CLEVELAND, OHIO : 
Still,”’ will be mailed to you upon request. Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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CHILD WELFARE 


The following leaflets are available in 
this group for 1930-31: 


Child Hygiene—A program for activity and 
study for preschool, school and adolescent 
ages 

Children’s Reading—Suggestions for outlining 
programs and determining local activities 

Citizenship—Suggestions for programs and 
material 

Founders Day—A brief history of the move- 
ment with suggested ceremony and bibli- 
ography 

Home Education—Suggestions for work and 
programs for local chairmen 

Humane Education—Programs and activities 

Juvenile Protection—Projects for committee 
work 

Legislation—Explanation of the legislation pro- 
gram of the Congress 

Library Service for Everybody—How to get 
books and library service for individuals, 
groups, communities 

Mental Hygiene Study Course—Children and 
their parents 

Music—Topics, projects and references for 
music campaigns in schools and homes 

Physical Education—Programs, projects and 
suggestions for activities 

Preschool Associations—Organization, activi- 
ties and suggested bylaws 

Recreation—Program suggestions 

Safety—Programs and activities 

School Education—General discussion of school 
problems, local, state and national programs 

Social Hygiene—General discussion and pro- 
gram possibilities 

Spiritual Training of Children—Program out- 
lines developed by a committee representing 
Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant groups 

Student Loans and Scholarships—Suggestions 
for organizing and carrying on projects 

Thrift—Programs, projects and activities 


Leaflets for Inspiration and Individual 
Study—Congress ideals and purposes touch 
the most basic phases of American life. It 
is important that they be spread as widely 
as possible until they exert a profound in- 
fluence in lifting the standards of homes, 
schools and communities. Much can be 
accomplished through individual study. The 
seven objectives of education are helping 
teachers and parents to a broader apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of education and life. 





This group of leaflets is called the New 
Age series. Some communities are ordering 
copies for each teacher or for each parent 
or for use during American Education 
Week. The following are available: 


Educating for Leisure—Material on the sub- 

ject with topics and suggestions for study 

Educating for Seven Point Lives—An inspir- 

ing interpretation of the permanent platform 
of the National Congress 

Educating for Worthy Home Membership— 

Program suggestions for commencements 
and American Education Week 

The School of Tomorrow—How schools will 

help realize the permanent platform of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

How Leaflets May Be Obtained—Each 
state Congress receives a quota of free leaf- 
lets in proportion to its membership and the 
number of associations. Persons wishing 
copies of these leaflets should write to the 
state headquarters for them. This free serv- 
ice is for local associations in membership. 
Certain Congress leaflets have now reached 
a stage of excellence where they deserve a 
much wider circulation than can be pro- 
vided for on a free basis. State and local 
units may wish to purchase additional copies 
of these leaflets for special distribution. In- 
dividuals wishing to purchase copies may 
send their orders to the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 120+ Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Leaflet 
prices have been standardized at 10 cents a 
copy, 20 copies’ for a dollar, 100 copies for 
$4, and 1,000 copies for $30. Special prices 
will be arranged for still larger quantities. 
Special arrangements are made for states 
wishing to handle leaflet sales within their 
territory. 

Citizens at Work — Members of the 
N. C. P. T. know the power of individual 
work. They have seen the results of their 
efforts to improve their homes, schools, and 
communities. Leaflets are tools. 
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1930 is the 150th anniversary 
of Walter Baker & Company 
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change in’ Fouls diet 
and his weight began to 20 up 


6 geen was 8 years old and § pounds under- 
weight. “If he were my child,” said the young 
family doctor, “I’d give him the same food drink 
that my parents gave me when / was a youngster, 
and which your parents probably gave you.”’ 

So, Baker’s Cocoa prepared with milk became 
part of Tommy’s daily diet. From the very first 
week, the bathroom scales showed his weight to 
be on the increase. His parents were pleased, of 
course—but even more enthusiastic was Master 
Tommy, who didn’t care two marbles’ worth 
whether his weight went up or down, but ‘had 
quickly decided that this delicious chocolaty drink 
couldn’t be served too often to suit him. 

In fact, Tommy’s only worry 
was that when his weight re- 
turned to normal, his parents 
might possibly remove the new 
treat from his daily bill of fare. 

A needless worry indeed, 
for Baker’s Cocoa prepared 
with milk is an ideal] food drink 
for every growing child. 

Baker’s Cocoa prepared with 
milk not only provides, in 





BAKER’S COCOA 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 


© 1930, G. F. Corp. 
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wonderfully tempting garb, all the bountiful benefits 
of milk, but the added nourishment of Baker’s 
Cocoa, itself. 

In each cupful are contained precious carbohy- 
drates, proteins, phosphorus, calcium, vitamin A, 
vitamin B— all those indispensable food elements 
which a growing youngster needs so vitally, yet 
often fails to obtain in sufficient amounts. 

Next time you’re buying cocoa, remember that 
in a recent survey, 77% of the dietitians, profes- 
sional nurses, editors of women’s magazines said, 
“ Baker’s Cocoa is best.’ 

Baker’s Cocoa is made from the choicest cocoa 
beans that grow in the West Indies. It is blended 
with unique skill derived from 150 years of experi- 
ence. No wonder its chocolaty goodness is so match- 
lessly smooth and mellow. No wonder that many 
grown-ups drink Baker’s Cocoa simply for the sheer 
pleasure of its flavor. Are you serving it regularly 
in your household? 





Write for 60-page illustrated 
Cocoa and Chocolate recipe book: 
Walter Bakr G&G Co, Inc, 
Dept. H-11, Dorchester, Mass. 
If you live in Canada, address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Sterling 


Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 














Motion Pictures 


By EvizapetH K. Kerns 
Associate National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 
F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 





J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


*—Especially recommended. 


R—RATING 


A—Good. B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








Shindig, The 
Spoilers, The 


Mickey Mouse Cartoon 
Gary Cooper 


Walt Disney Prod. 
Para. Fam. Lasky 


R Title Class Stars Producer Reels 
A Abraham Lincoln F Walter Huston-Una Markel United Artists 9 
A At the Bottom of the World F-J Antarctic Wild Life Talking Pict. Epic + 
A Cactus Kid, The F Mickey Mouse Cartoon Walt Disney Prod. 1 
A Danger Signal, The—or (The 

Record Run) F Jean Arthur-Louis Wolheim mE: ©: 6 
B_ Doughboys F Buster Keaton Metro-Gold.-Mayer 9 
A Dude Wrangler, A F-J Geo. Duryea-Lena Basquette Sono Art 6 
A Gem of Agra, The F Beauties of East Indian Temple Pathé 1 
A Gliding F Sportlight Series Pathé 1 
B Hot Curves F Benny Rubin Tiffany 6 
A_ In the South Seas F-J Mr. and Mrs. Gifford Pinchot Talking Pict. Epic 5 
A Jungle Terror F Explorations-Elephants-Snakes Pathé 1 
A Knights in Khaki F-J Boy Scout Film Boy Scouts of America 2 
A Last of the Duanes F-J Geo. O’Brien-Lucille Brown Fox 6 
B- Leatherneckers, The F Ken Murray-Irene Dunn 2. = 0. 7 
A Leather Pushers, The F-J San Hardy-Nora Lane Universal 2 
A_Let’s Go Native F-J Jeannette Mac Donald-Jack Oakie Para. Fam. Lasky 7 
A Love in the Rough Robert Montgomery-Dorothy Metro-Gold.-Mayer 10 

Jordan 

A Moby Dick John Barrymore-Joan Bennett Warner Bros. 
A Night Disney Silly Symphony Columbia 
B Oklahoma Cyclone Bob Steele-Nite Rey Tiffany 
A Old English Geo. Arliss-Betty Lawford Warner Bros. 
A One Embarrassing Night Ralph Lynn-Tom Walls Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
A Outward Bound Leslie Howard-Beryl Mercer Warner Bros. 
B_ Prince of Diamonds, The Aileen Pringle-Ian Keith Columbia 
A Sacred Fires Tom Terris Travelogue Pathé 
A Sea Wolf, The Milton Sills-Jane Keith Fox 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
A 
B 


>SoSOUNDNIIDDS DDS DVN 


Spurs Hoot Gibson Universal 
Teacher’s Pet Our Gang Metro-Gold.-Mayer 
Thoroughbred Wesley Barry-Nancy Dover Tiffany 

Under Montana Skies Kenneth Harlan-Ethel Wales Tiffany 

Way of All Men Douglas Fairbanks Jr. First National 
Wild Company H. B. Warner Fox 

Women Everywhere J. Harold Murray-Fifi D’Orsay Fox 





NOTE: 


When silent pictures are listed they will be so designated. 
“Eyes of the World”—adult—incorrectly classified in October issue for family. 
Occasionally a picture is exhibited under more than one title, i. ¢., “Call of the Flesh” or “Singer 
of Seville’—with Ramon Novarro as star—are one and the same picture. 
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By WINNIFRED KING RucG 


Book WeEeEK, November 16-22, 
brings special reason for speak- 


ing of 
room on the 


few of the best that are 
being displayed in profusion 
by the publishers, but however cramped our 
quarters, there must be space for the book that 
has been awarded the John Newbery Medal as 
the most distinguished contribution to children’s 
literature during the year 
1929. It is Rachel Field’s 
Hitty: Her First Hundred 


something we 

HERE is gladly talk about the year-round 

| Book Shelf for only a_ if space permitted—Books for 
Children. 


O, grown-ups cannot understand 


would ’ 
Constance Lindsay Skinner's 
Red Man’s Luck (New York: 
Coward-McCann. $2) is a 
book for boys from 10 to 12. 
It tells the story of a white boy who had been 
brought up by Blackfeet Indians and lived part 
of the time with Chief Long Shadow, and part 
of the time with the Scotch factor at Little Fort 
William. By the Indians the 
boy was called the Beloved 
Child, by the white men, 


; ; lo And grown-ups never will, : 

Years (New York: Mac- How short’s the way to fairyland Luck, which meant about 

millan Co. $2.50). In this Across the purple hill: the same. Miss Skinner says 

Field h of “1 = ere They smile: their smile is very bland, yes yet a = 
-~ 2 eS oe Their eyes are wise and chill; paged : + og hen 

of uncommon charm and in- 


fe : : And yet 
dividuality. Hitty was a real ~, 


doll made over a century 
ago out of a bit of ash-wood. 
From her original home 
in Maine she traveled aboard a whaler to the 
South Seas, was cast upon a cannibal island, 
lived for a time in the hut of a snake-charmer 
of India, was brought back to Philadelphia in 
the time of the Civil War, finally returned to 
her first home, and now lives quietly in an an- 
tique shop. The drawings by Dorothy P. Lathrop 
add to the reader’s understanding of Hitty’s 
vigorous personality, and the whole work is out 
of the ordinary. 
7 * * 

One of the best of the books for young people 
called forth by the observance of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Boston 
is Annie Russell Marble’s From Boston to Boston 
(Boston: Lee, Lothrop & Shepard. $2). Mrs. 
Marble has taken great pains to make this story 
of a boy and a girl who came from old Boston 
to new Boston in 1630 a trustworthy account of 
the experience of youthful colonists, so much 
neglected by historians. Especially noteworthy is 
the presentation of Indian lore and the friendly 
picture of the Indian character as the pioneers 
knew it in the first days, before contact with 
white men had had its unfortunate result; with 
all its utilization of old records, information does 
not overshadow the engrossing story interest. 
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at just a child’s command— 
The world’s an Eden still. 


characters, with one excep- 
tion, fictitious:“Luck’s daily 
life is typical of the young 
frontiersman’s in the 
Canadian Northwest before 
towns dotted the land.” Miss Skinner knows 
about the life for she, too, is a product of the 
Northwest, born in a Hudson Bay trading post 
in British Columbia, 500 miles from a railroad. 
eo -). @ 

Mary Graham Bonner writes books for chil- 
dren and writes about books for children. By 
pursuing the two jobs she has gained a pretty 
good idea of what children like to read. In 4 
Hundred Trips to Storyland (New York: 
Macaulay Co. $2) there are one hundred of Miss 
Bonner’s original little stories, written for small 
children to read, or if the children are too small 
for that, for mother or father to read to them. 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” urges Miss Bonner. 
And so, though she writes about commonplace 
things she always touches them with fancy. Her 
style is quick and graceful and her book is rich 
in illustrations by Hildegard Lupprian. 

. a. 


—Alfred Noyes. 


When Aurore and Gabrielle, granddaughters 
of the French author, George Sand, were small 
girls, their famous grandmother wrote several 
long stories for them. Five of these have been 
ably translated by Margaret Bloom and pub- 
lished in a rather impressive volume under the 
title, Tales of a Grandmother (Philadelphia: 
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J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50). Quaint illustrations 
in color and in black and white by Harold W. 
Hess add to the attractiveness of the book. 
Though these stories were written at least two 
generations ago and tell of things still more re- 
mote they have not lost their charm. A modern 
child will find interest in the descriptions of the 
way French boys and girls used to live. 


* * * 


Pink Furniture, by A. E. Coppard (New York: 
Cape & Smith. $2.50), is an extravaganza and 
must be recommended with caution, only for 
those young persons who are blest with a sense 
of humor, or for those older persons who have 
lived to regret a too serious youth. Mr. Coppard 
is a writer of real distinction, and when he turns 
his hand to a child’s tale he achieves something 
special. This time it is the story of Toby Tottel, 
who left home to look for the Book of Wisdom 
and some marvelous furniture colored pink. The 
result justifies the maxim that what we go afar 
to seek is often lying at our own door. To tell 
this story Mr. Coppard concocts a series of short 
sketches, nonsense verses and satires, quite in an 
Alice-in-Wonderland vein. He says in the be- 
ginning, “Some of the characterizations in this 
book are almost fictitious, but most are merely 
true. If anyone wants the law on me for this, 
I should not care to go to prison, as I do not 
think I could put up with it.” 


* * * 
A Baker’s Dozen, selected by Mary Gould 
Davis (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


$2), was the Junior Literary Guild’s August 
choice for children from 8 to 12. Miss Davis is 
the supervisor of story-telling of the New York 
Public Library and has tested the stories in this 
collection by the effect they have produced on the 
boys and girls to whom she and her staff have 
told them. The tales are by Carl Sandburg, 
Charles J. Finger, Laurence Housman, Mary 
Wilkins and other well-known writers. They 
typify the ethical significance and the artistic 
form which Miss Davis believes are essential in 
a story to be presented to children. They are 
especially good for reading aloud in the family 
or for use in the story-hour at a library or school, 
because they all are suited to the spoken word. 


. @&. @ 


A stirring sea yarn for boys is Frank V. Mor- 
ley’s East South East (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50). It tells what happened to Hamilton Farr, 
who ran away from his home in Baltimore in 
1806, when he was 16, and sailed for Liverpool 
as seaman on “The Tropic Bird.” From England 
he set out for a three-year voyage on a whaler. 
Besides the adventures incident to a whaling trip, 
there was a hunt for buried treasure and an ex- 
citing race for the gold. Young Farr got back 
to Baltimore by way of New Zealand—east, 
southeast. Among many books of a similar 
nature this one stands out for the vigor of its 
character drawing and the sureness of its style. 

~ a, 2 


The scene of Julia Davis Adams’ Mountains 
Are Free (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50) 
is laid in Switzerland in the time of William Tell. 
Through the eyes of a Swiss boy who was at- 
tached to the service of an Austrian knight but 
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left him to join the Swiss Freemen, the story of 
Switzerland’s fight for liberty is told in a way 
to interest boys and girls in the hero-worship- 
ping days of early adolescence. Careful study 
has gone into the preparation for writing the 
book, and besides that a genuine love of the 
mountains—for Mrs. Adams herself is mountain- 
bred, a daughter of John W. Davis and brought 
up in the mountain-clad portion of the Old 
Dominion. are 


Dorothy Gordon has followed up her first book 
of songs for children, “Sing It Yourself,” with 
another collection that takes young people on a 
song trip around the world. Around the World 
in Song (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50) contains rep- 
resentative folk-songs of many nations. Begin- 
ning with the English chantey “Blow the Man 
Down,” Miss Gordon gives her young public 
the words and music of songs from thirteen 
countries. With these goes an explanation of what 
folk-songs are and the ways in which racial 
characteristics have influenced the songs of dif- 
ferent nations. The arrangement of the music 
is simple, and the descriptive chapters, though 
scholarly, are easily comprehended. 


The Stir of Nature, by William H. Carr (New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2), has some 
unusually good pictures of the wild life of North 
America made from drawings by T. W. Voter 
and from photographs. The author is director 
of the Trailside Museum at Bear Mountain, New 
York. He advises boys and girls to make collec- 
tions so that they can qualify as naturalists by 
having museums of their own. But there is a 
warning: “One should learn first of all what 
not to take. It goes without saying that birds’ 
nests, rare flowers, or like things should never 
be a part of your museum exhibit.” Almost any- 
thing else will do, common flowers, rocks, de- 
serted birds’ nests in the fall, insects, animal 
tracks modeled in plaster, turtles, frogs—yes, and 
snakes—provided that all live specimens are 
properly cared for. Two especially stimulating 
chapters tell how a young naturalist can keep a 
log-book of what he observes and how to read 
animal tracks. os 


A recent selection of the Children’s Book Club 
for the primary group is The Rabbitt Windmill, 
by Elizabeth T. Dillingham (Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Co. $2). For several years Miss 
Dillingham was a kindergartner in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and from this experience learned 
what kind of stories are acceptable to little chil- 
dren. Her book will be a help to mothers and 
teachers who often have need to tell a story. 
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The most up-to-date book on the subject 


CHILD 
GUIDANCE 


By Dr. Smicey Bianton, Director, 

Child Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, 

Minn.; and MarGARET Gray BLAN- 

TON, co-author of “Speech Training 
for Children,” etc. 





Discusses in a simple, frank, and practical 
manner every important phase of child 
training. Gives detail instructions for the 
proper care of children from birth to ado- 
lescence; and explains in readily under- 
stood language the more important results 
of recent studies in child psychology. This 
is a common-sense handbook of proved 
methods that should be in the hands of 
every parent. 


Price, $2.25 
THE CENTURY CO. 


Octavo, 301 pages 
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—child conduct and 
how to control it 


A volume to help par- 
ents understand and 
control the conduct of 
children during the pre- 
school years. 





This book offers not only an illuminating view of the habits of 
childhood in general, but also a variety of suggestions for the 
handling of the delicate problems of conduct which arise during 
the years between one and six. 


The Child From One to Six 


By ADA HART ARLITT 
Professor of Child < and Training, University of Cincinnati 
188 pages, 514 x 8, illustrated, $2.00 

Discipline for small children, how to promote willing obe- 
dience, the value of good habits and how to encourage them, 
how to break bad habits, how to handle the child temperament, 
recreation; these and many other phases of the small child 
problem are discussed in detail, with a wealth of illustrative 
instances drawn from the author’s professional experience. In 
the chapter on “How Your Child Thinks” there is an especially 
clear and simple explanation of the scientific facts in regard to 
the way. a child’s mind develops. 


10 DAYS’ Free EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hitt Book Co., Inc., 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Send me, all charges propel, for 10 days’ FREE EXAM- 











Has Arrived for Your 


H E L Christmas Problems 


No tiresome shopping—Send no money—Just jot 
down the names of your friends who are Mothers and 
put that number in the allotted space below. Make 
an X next to the C. O. D. and pay your Postman 
only $1.60 per copy when he delivers the books to you. 





“MOTHER, WHAT SHALL 
I DO NOW?” 
By 
Maup CrIiswEL_ and ConsTANcE CAMERON 


is a book packed with suggestions for con- 
structive play, using materials found in 
every home and costing nothing. Many of 
the chapters were first published in “Child 
Welfare,” and your friends will welcome 
this first complete compilation of direc- 
tions for and happy anowene to the 
problem of “What shall 1 do now? 


At Bookstores $1.50—postpaid $1.60 





Simply tear this out and mail to your Bookseller, or 


Dorrance & Co., Inc., Publishers 
370 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


RAS Amt. enclosed $...... OrC.O0.D. 0 
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An Important New Book 
for Students of Child Welfare 


FARM 
CHILDREN 


By Bird T. Baldwin, Eva A. Fillmore 
and Lora Hadley 


Comparable only with the famous survey of 
pical American industrial city, as exem- 
pliked in Middletown, this survey of rural 
community life gives the other side of the 
picture. 
Two average farming areas of Iowa were 
selected for intensive study. The data was 
carefully checked against studies of other 
areas. The result is a description of all the 
social and economic factors that influence the 
lives of farm children, and their physical and 
mental development. $4.00. 


Other Recent Books 
CHILD ADJUSTMENT IN RELATION 
TO GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
By Annie Dolman Inskeep. $3.00 
THE PSYCHOLOGY of CHILDHOOD 
By Edgar James Swift. $3.00 


D.APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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A Novel Latin Project 


By ELAINE SPARKS ForrEST 


HERE are more ways 

than one of teaching 

Latin and some are 
more interesting than others. 
A New Rochelle, New York, 
teacher, Mrs. Mary B. Al- 
bertson, devised a method for 
her junior high school pupils 
which was novel and achieved 
satisfactory results. Her pu- 
pils prepared a motion pic- 
ture version of “Atalanta and 
the Golden Apples.” 

The students wrote their 
own scenario, made their own 
costumes, borrowed or made suitable prop- 
erties, and were the actors, cameramen and 
directors, as well. A student of the school 
filmed the presentation and wrote the sub- 
titles. The project required a whole school 
year for completion. By stimulating interest 
in the life, costumes, customs and manners 
of ancient people, the project made alive 
for the students what is often considered 
a “dead” language. 

The plan was carried out by members of 
the Classical Club of the Central Junior 
High School in which Mrs. Albertson is 
a teacher. The club met once a week for a 
half-hour during an “activities” period 
which is a regular part of the daily ses- 
sion. Membership was made up of over 
twenty eighth- and ninth-grade students of 
Latin. Membership in the club was elec- 
tive, not required. The opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the production of a motion pic- 
ture was an attraction to many. 

In preparation for the actual filming of 
the picture, the members of the club dur- 
ing the fall and early winter studied the 
life and customs of the Greeks and Romans 
with a view to re-creating their story on 
the screen. Then they studied costumes and 
made those which they required out of 
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sheets or lengths of muslin 
trimmed with red or purple 
cloth. A careful study of the 
story preceded the writing of 
the scenario. 

Not all the members of the 
club acted in the presentation, 
but each one had some part 
in its making. A member of 
the Camera Club of the 
school volunteered to act as 
cameraman and to write the 
sub-titles. The actual filming 
of the picture did not begin 
until January. 

The scenes were “shot” outdoors in front 
of the school building, the external archi- 
tecture of the edifice with its broad steps 
and Grecian columns, somewhat reminis- 
cent of the old Greek theaters, offering an 
admirable classic background. The only 
properties necessary were two chairs which 
served as thrones for the King and Queen 
of Boeotia, and an altar for the priestess. 
The priestess presided over a brass jardi- 
niere set on an iron standard and filled 
with smoking sulphur. Crude as these 
devices appeared on close inspection, when 
seen on the screen they were surprisingly 
effective. 

The leading characters in “Atalanta” 
were the King and Queen of Beeotia, 
Atalanta herself, Hippomenes, the priestess, 
and Atalanta’s unsuccessful suitors. Cour- 
tiers, attendants, musicians and dancers lent 
color to the presentation, the climax of 
which was, of course, the foot race. 

The project was completed in the late 
spring and the finished picture shown be- 
fore an assembly of the entire student body. 
Thus it proved instructive and entertain- 
ing, not alone to the members of the club 
who participated in its making, but to all 
of the students of the school. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


President Hoover will give the opening address at the White House 
Conference on the evening of November 19. The address will be 
broadcast by radio, over a nation-wide hook-up. Parent-teacher groups 
are urged to organize radio parties on this date and also on Saturday, 
November 22, at 12.45 P. M., when Secretary Wilbur will give a sum- 
ming up of the conference. 

















STATE CONGRESS CONVENTIONS—NOVEMBER, 1930 


Alabama—Montgomery, November 5-7. 
Maryland—Frederick, November 18-20. 

| New Jersey—Atlantic City, November 5-7. 
North Carolina—High Point, November 11-13. 
| South Carolina—Columbia, November 18-20. 

| Texas—San Angelo, November 17-21. 





American Education Week—November 10-16. 
Book Week—November 16-22. 
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THE GREEN, GREEN TREE 
(A Christmas Story) 


Blanche Young McNeal ee soft, fluffy, absorbent modern diapers are a 
blessing to mothers. When soiled, simply throw them 


away like ordinary tissue. Easily replaced with fresh, 
sanitary pad. No more diaper washing. 


: e 2 Downee Didees and 3 packages 
Special Offer: of pads, only $2.75. Small size 
for babies up to 4 months (40 in package); medium, 4 to 9 
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Epirep BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


GEORGIA 
Children’s Reading 


Summer reading of worth-while books has 
been decidedly increased among boys and 
girls of Atlanta, as a result of organized 
effort on the part of the Atlanta Council of 
Parents and Teachers. The project is in 
eharge of the Children’s Reading Chairman 
of the Council, Mrs. R. R. Ritchie. 

Approximately three thousand children 
registered for the work this past summer as 
compared with eight hundred registered last 
summer. Three of Atlanta’s schools had 
every child registered, the Adair, English 
Avenue and Highland schools. 

All grades from kindergarten through 
senior high school are encouraged to enroll 
at their particular schools if the parent- 
teacher association of the school is sponsor- 
ing the reading program. 

Pupils in grades from the second through 
the ninth may enroll at the library. Enroll- 
ment begins the day after school closes. 
Each child must take out a library card 
and become a library member if not al- 
ready one. 

Grade chairmen, in cooperation with the 
School Reading chairmen, send home with 
the children blanks to be returned which 
give the pupil’s name, grade, telephone, 
teacher’s name, and indicates the parents’ 
desire that the child enroll. This gives the 
school and the chairmen a list of all chil- 
dren enrolled for the summer reading. 

Grade chairmen or their assistants tele- 
phone pupils of their respective grades four 
times during the summer for reports. The 
first telephone call is made the first week 
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after school closes to remind children to 
enroll if they have not done so. 

Children keep their own records. A 
choice of two plans is offered children from 
grades two through nine. One, called the 
“Treasure Hunt” plan, furnishes the child 
with a record book and a list of books from 
which to make selection. The other plan, 
called the “Ten Librarian-Approved Books” 
plan, consists of a list of ten library books 
approved by the librarian and a record plan 
to be kept in a little pamphlet obtainable 
from the librarian at a cost of three cents 
and called, “Books I Have Read.” 

These two plans apply only to pupils in 
grades from the second through the ninth 
and are the only ones recogriized by the 
library in making awards. Parents of 
pupils in these grades are responsible only 
for seeing that the child does the required ~ 
reading and keeps the record up to date. 

Senior high school pupils may read any 
books recommended by the librarian or 
the teacher. Kindergarten, first grade, and 
senior high school pupils keep and report 
their own records to their respective schools. 

Grade chairmen send reports of their 
respective rooms to the School Reading 
chairman on the 10th of the months of 
June, July, August, and September. No 
meetings are necessary. However, to help 
sustain interest and for a general good 
time, grade chairmen, their assistants, and 
children sometimes get together to make 
reports. 

The Carnegie Public Library awards cer- 
tificates to all children in grades from the 
second through the ninth who complete the 
reading according to either the “Treasure 
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You'll find this book 


a real help 


You're interested in the development of Individual Instruc- 


tion—a live subject, everywhere. 


This booklet, “Improving Teaching Methods With Ditto,” is 
fairly named. It analyzes various methods briefly; and shows 
how Ditto simplifies the mechanical task involved. Ditto is 
considered indispensable in many thousands of schools. You 
need have no hesitation in proposing the use of Ditto in your 
school—it costs so little and pays for itself so quickly. 


Foreword by CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Mr. Washburne’s concise statement presents this vital subject 
in useful perspective; and emphasizes the ways in which the 
right equipment is invaluable—exactly the service that 


Ditto is designed to give. 


There are 20 pages, pocbes full of meaty suggestions, helpful 
gladly mail you a copy upon request; 


illustrations. e Wi 
or several copies for group examination. 


Ditto Incorporated 
2285 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








Hunt” or the “Ten Librarian-Approved 
Books” plan. 

A standard card, to be signed by the 
high school superintendent and the School 
Reading chairman, for junior and senior 
high-school pupils who complete ten books 
approved by teachers and librarians, was 
worked out, to be provided this fall by the 
parent-teacher association. 

It has also been suggested that special 
recognition be given those rooms that enroll 
100 per cent pupils and average 75 per cent 
accomplishment, and that some expression 
of appreciation be given those grade chair- 
men who keep their rooms up to such a 
standard. 

Concerning this project Miss Cox, in 
charge of children’s reading at the library, 
says, “While the statistics show a decided 
increase in the numbe? of children who are 
making the reading of worth while books 
one of their summer activities, our statistics 
do not tell the whole story. The enthusiasm 
and whole-hearted way in which the chil- 
dren are entering into the project and the 
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keen interest shown by the parents are 
most gratifying.”—Mrs. H. G. Parks, 329 
Sutherland Terrace, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

What summer work did your association do 


for its neighborhood? Send an account of it 
to this department. 


NEW YORK 
Savona Replies to Our June Questions 


To help teachers feel welcome and at 
home the Savona P. T. A. held a reception 
for teachers at the beginning of the school 
year. The president of the association called 
on the teachers and took some of them to 
a good movie in a neighboring town, there 
being none in Savona. 

To make it possible for fathers, as well 
as mothers, to attend meetings, the associa- 
tion met at night, with gratifying results. 
To obtain the attendance of new members 
the children were interested. In each room 
was placed a chart which had on it the 
name of the teacher and the names of the 
parents of the children in that room. As 
parents and teachers joined the association 
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a star was placed after the name of that 
member. A green star was used for the 
teacher, a blue star for the fathers, and a 
red star ‘for the mothers joining. The same 
charts were used for attendance records by 
placing a silver star after the name of the 
teacher attending, and a gold star after the 
name of the parent attending the meeting. 
This proved of great interest to children 
up to the seventh grade. 

At every meeting the president read the 
message from the National president given 
monthly in CHILD WELFARE, the letter 
from the state president given in the State 
Bulletin monthly, and mentioned some im- 
portant articles appearing in that month’s 
National magazine. 

To celebrate Founders Day twenty 
women and several men presented the Can- 
dle Lighting ceremony. A member of the 
association had written short biographies of 
great men and women born in February. 
These were read by children from the 
grades, from the second through the eighth. 
Pictures of Alice McClellan Birney and 
Phoebe Hearst were on the table beside the 
birthday cake. 

To induce members to take part in meet- 
ings they were put on different committees. 
This made them feel they were necessary 
to the success of the association. 


For summer play work members in turn 
take children to a lovely little lake to swim. 

To observe “Teachers’ Day,” which comes 
in November, the teachers were asked to 
demonstrate, for a November meeting, 
model classes or to put on a skit for “Book 
Week.” 

During the year fifty-seven items ap- 
peared in the county newspapers concerning 
activities of the association——-Mrs. W. B. 
Ross, Savona, N. Y. 


(Epiror’s Note—‘“Teachers’ Day” was orig- 
inally planned to be observed in the same spirit 
as “Mothers” and “Fathers” days are observed— 
not to make the day harder for the teacher but to 
honor all teachers.) 


VIRGINIA 


Maintaining Vital School-Home 
Relationships 

The Meadowview P. T. A., which meets 
monthly, has attained a splendid spirit of 
cooperation between the homes and the 
school, according to Nat G. Barnhart, who 
was principal of the school from 1924 to 
June, 1930. 

“Personal contacts are built up through 
visitation in the homes by teachers and 
principal. The school has no visiting teacher 
or nurse,” writes Mr. Barnhart. “Pupils 
are drawn from a radius of six miles and 

(Continued on page 184) 





Members of the Parent-Teacher Institute held at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
August 18 to 23, under the Leadership of Mrs. C. E. Kendel, National Field Secretary 
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Has Your Child “a 
Marshal's Baton 
in His Knapsack’ ? 


Let these words of the great Napoleon come home to you! 
You never know what the future holds for your child; you 
cannot tell what talents, what ability may be there—waiting 
only the opportunity to develop. 


But he must be ready when the opportunity comes—and this 
is your responsibility! Place in his hands these remarkable 
volumes—THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, rec- 
ommended as “best of 
its type’ by leading 
educators. Children, of 
any age, in Grammar or 
High School, find a tre- 
mendous impetus to 
study in these entranc- 
ing pages. The world’s 
information—past lore 
and latest up-to-date 
achievements—are here, 
so “‘sugar-coated” by a 
newsy, dramatic style 
that the child is led on 
and on—acquiring edu- 
cation, entertainment, 
inspiration—all at once. 


Endorsed by Educators and Business 
and Professional Leaders 


Superintendents, Principals, teachers, noted educators and 
leading men and women in all walks of life—endorse THE New 
WORLD BOOK asa most efficient and easy way for the parent 
to help the child with his “home work’’—encouraging him to 
help himself. This reference work is essential, also, to the 
parent who would keep a jump ahead of his children in 
mental growth. 





Remember—there may, some day, be—if not “fa marshal’s 
baton” in your child’s hand, a pen or scientific instrument, a 
brush or violin, maybe the reins of statesmanship. Give him 
this thrilling story of accomplishment—of heroes, past and 
present. Arouse his interest, incite his ambition, help him to 
get the habit of looking up in THE New WORLD BOOK— 
those things he hears and sees and reads about but does not 
fully comprehend. 

Published by 


W.F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept.172B,154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 




























“Every private may have a marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack“’ 


12 Volumes and 
Study Guide 
9,100 Pages... 
14,000 Illustrations 


Never before so 
many beautiful pic- 
tures in any refer- 
ence work of its 
kind. Every topic 
alphabetically 

laced—no more 

other with the 
antiquated ‘‘index 
in the back.” - 


Wonderful 13th Volume 


Just off the posee-shte efficient help to get the 
most possible good out of your set. All the 
material in the other 12 volumes is grouped 
under department heads—such as Science, 
Civics, History, Biography, etc., and this ma- 
terial is outlined and references given page by 
page. Whatever your child shows interest in— 
whatever you want him tolearn, you can find, 
in the set, at your finger tips, by the aid of this 
marvelous 13th Volume. Although your child's 
welfare is priceless to you, you will be glad to 
know that you can give him this wonderful aid 
—at remarkably low cost and on easy terms. 


FRE E Send for this 

beautiful Port- 
folio of specimen pages, 
showing the new type color- 
fulState maps, examples of 
articles on Education, Die- 
tetics, Playgrounds, Art, 
Music, etc. Many exquisite 
pictures suitable for fram- 
ing. Send for free Portfolio 
today. 


——_————— 








r ~ = oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
} ad » aw ‘| THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
! W.F. Quarrie & Co., 154 E. Erie St. 
aT ; Dept. 172B, Chicago, Ill. 
t Please send without cost or obligation, Portfolio 
; of specimen pages of THE New WORLD BOOK. 
4 NOME. oc ccccccscccccccsccccccccccseeteccs 
| 
Enc clo edia ERED iianengasesens iiGehucadbactes cts 
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Out Among the Branches 
(Continued from page 182) 


therefore. home visitation is not as complete 
as it might be. 

“A general letter goes out to each family 
early in the fall. This contains an appeal 
for the parents to visit the school and ac- 
quaints them with existing conditions. Dur- 
ing the year outstanding accomplishments 
of the school are pointed out to the parents 
by letter, bulletin, posters, and the press. 
Some of these letters go out in the name of 
the principal and some in the name of the 
parent-teacher association. A school paper 
was published one year with good results 
but was discontinued,” continues Mr. Barn- 
hart, “because it took too much of the prin- 
cipal’s and teachers’ time to manage the 
clerical work.” 

One teacher wrote a school song which 
has helped to build a school spirit. A patron 
wrote a P. T. A. birthday poem which was 
distributed to the homes. A school booklet 
was made and distributed which contained 
school facts which parents should know. 

Pupil programs, which are always well 
attended by parents, such as assemblies, 
pageants, plays, and commencement exer- 
cises, help to acquaint parents with the work 
of the school. At commencement, awards 
for the year are given out, such as per- 
fect attendance certificates, “Five Point 
Awards,” the names of children promoted 
with special honor are read, the Honor Roll 
pupils’ names are announced, attention is 
called to promotions, school standing in 
county and state, and suggestions are made 
concerning the goals desired for the next 
year. 

Association officers, other parents, and 
teachers cooperate most effectively through- 
out the year in raising the health conditions 
of pupils by means of clinics. ‘The assistance 
of local physicians is secured for tonsil ex- 
aminations and operations. The parent- 
teacher association finances operations for 
children who otherwise could not be cared 
for. 

Physical examinations are made twice a 
year. The number of children who have 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Health Teaching Is 
FUN with HYGEIA 







Both 
for 


$1.00 


HYGEIA 
and “Helps for Health Teaching” 


Why should health teaching with HYGEIA be fun? In 
the first place, HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, is at- 
tractive to look at, beautifully illustrated, beautifully 
printed—immediately inviting to the eyes of students of 
all ages. In the second place, the material presented 
in a is written in a chatty personal style that 

not spurn a witticism now and then. You know 
how children like a smile? In the third place, HYGEIA 
articles on all phases of health are as limitless and 
varied as the subject of health, itself. HYGEIA is 
adaptable, not only to hygiene class, but to history, 
English, civics, art, etc.—giving a new vital angle 
to these subjects when the old ideas seem a little worn. 
In the fourth place—but read down in the next section. 


In the Fourth Place 


you can get a clever, little booklet, telling you how to 
teach health vividly with only a six months’ intro- 
ductory subscription to HYGEIA. This booklet con 
tains ideas that one hundred teachers have used to 
make health teaching fun—like health scrap books, 
health maps, drives against colds, writing health 
rhymes, health diaries—oh, endless clever ideas. You 
can re-use the ideas of these one hundred teachers if 
you choose, but, better still, you can let them inspire 
you to new ideas from your current issue of HYGEIA. 
“‘Helps for Health Teaching’’ is of handy pocket size 

is brilliant red so that it can easily be seen on your 
desk—and it is delightfully illustrated with pictures 
from HYGELA, itself. 


A Few Health Teaching Suggestions 
from Articles in the November HYGEIA 


Another Lost Battalion—This is a story of health 
preservation in the United States Army. It might even 
inspire the fifth graders to wash their ears. The Story 
of Anesthesia—When you come to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in American Literature Class, refer the stu- 
dents to this article. Did you know that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes gave Anesthesia its name? The School 
Section—This is a regular monthly feature of HYGEIA. 
It teems with ideas for making HYGEIA useful to you. 
Questions and Answers—New zest will be added to the 
health class if you have the children write their health 
perplexities to this department of HYGEIA. This sec- 
tion is also a regular monthly feature. 

HYGEIA is the magazine of the national doctor’s 
organization, and, as such, is ever reliable, and 
free from fads and sensation. 


Special Introductory Offer 

The usual subscription pee mveaiA b.. ay but 

to circulate it widely among teachers, jal intro- 

| x i 915 months tor $i. feats mate. rust think. 
$s oO practically carry 

the school year, and you continually sapped raith 

lS material. Simply clip the coupon and 

send 

American Medical Association C.W.-N 

535 North Dearborn, Chicago. 

Enclosed, find $1.00, for which send me “Helps for 

Health Teaching’’ and receipt of my 6 months’ sub- 

scription to HYGEIA. oeet the subscription with the 

November issue of HYGEIA 


Name 
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NOW 
“AURAL” TRAINING 


® RADIO wor 


. « « the great new force in 
modern education 


EACHERS are facing an urgent new 

problem. The solution is at your “ear 
gate!” Radio lessons can be made a profit- 
able part of your curriculum at once. 


The effectiveness of education over the air 
depends on adequate training of the hear- 
ing faculties of the pupil through active 
listening. If broadcast music is to leave any 
lasting impression, it must follow painstak- 
ing training of the ears. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only 
direct approach, in the ability to recognize 
rhythm, instrumentation, tone, thought 
content and mood. These skills, applied to 
particular selections in advance with 
VICTOR RECORDS, bring understanding 
to the air concerts. 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


RCA Victor alone offers you the means for 
this complete modern education: unex- 
celled instruments, texts, courses of study, 
the great list of Victor Educational Records, 
plus the 20 years’ priceless, practical work 
with thousands of teachers... all at your 
service—NOW. 


Make radio count educationally. Put a 
Radiola Electric Phonograph combination 
or a New Victor Radio Electrola in your 
classroom this fall. 


SW AT 


Manager, Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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RESPECT 


EADING, ’riting, and ’rithmetic are 

Re a fraction of the school’s pro- 

ram today. Another important 

goal of education is Respect—respect for 

public property, respect for good appear- 

ance, respect for high standards of neat- 
ness, orderliness and cleanliness. 


Such ideals are more readily absorbed . 
in school rooms that are clean and orderly 
—where floors are spotlessly clean or 
beautifully polished, The FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine is specially de- 
signed to maintain such floors for school 
buildings. 


The FINNELL is as economical as it is 
efficient. Hundreds of schools in many 
different states have found that it 
reduces their operating costs and 
simplifies their labor problems. 
Through increased savings, it pays 
for itself in a short time. 


Eight sizes. A FINNELL representa- 
tive will be glad to make a 
survey and recommend the size 
which would best suit your 
school’s requirements. Recom- 
mend tothe superintendent, the 
principal, the school poara 
that he be requested 
to do so. For infor- 
mation address 
Finnell System, Inc. 


911 East Street 
ELKHART, IND. 












FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


WAXES — POLISHES — FINISHES — SCRUBS * 
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Out Among the Branches 
(Continued from page 184) 
met the state requirements receive a “Five 
Point”’ certificate. 

Dental clinics, covering work which a 
physician could do, have been held. There 
is no dentist nearer than six miles and he 
refuses to visit the school. This clinic has 
resulted in increasing the number of chil- 
dren who have full dental work done dur- 
ing the year. Special notices are sent to 
parents whose children need dental work 
done, stating that Dr. advised that 
the child should visit a dentist at once. 

All children are required by law to take 
the small-pox examination. Over a third of 
the pupils have taken toxin-antitoxin, thus 
being immunized against diphtheria. The 
parents paid for the toxin-antitoxin only, 
yet it took two clinics before the children 
were protected. The County Health Board 
cooperates in this project. 

The Preschool or Summer Round-Up 
clinic is held several weeks before school 
closes each year and receives fine coopera- 
tion—Nat G. BARNHART, Crimora, Va. 


ILLINOIS 
A Letter from Blue Island 


Dear Mapam Epitor: 

In response to your questions in the “Out 
Among the Branches” department of the 
June CuoitD WELFARE MaGaAzZINE I sub- 
mit some of the ideas used this past year at 
the Greenwood P. T. A., Blue Island. 
None of them was highly original. 

At our September meeting each one pres- 
ent wrote his name on a slip and pinned it 
on where all could see it easily. The slips 
were handed out at the entrance door where 
the social chairman greeted all comers. We 
used one color for old members, another for 
new members, and a third for the teachers. 
The president announced, at the close of 
the meeting, that every old member must 
speak to and become acquainted with at 
least one new member before leaving. 

At the October meeting we used a slightly 
different scheme for these name slips. Each 
schoolroom had its own distinctive color for 
parents of children in that room to wear. 
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We appoint a “‘room-mother” for each room 
to help in association activities and each 
room-mother greeted those wearing her 
color and saw to it that parents of children 
in the same room became acquainted. 

In November we observed “Book Week” 
with a Children’s Reading program. Chil- 
dren dressed in costume to represent char- 
acters from favorite books of the school 
children were introduced on the stage by 
the librarian. These costumed children later 
guided groups of parents on a tour of the 
library, explaining the arrangement, books 
and exhibits. As the groups returned to the 
meeting-hall one character distributed lists 
of books recommended for children’s read- 
ing. The Congress reading lists could well 
be distributed in this fashion, although we 
used lists from one of Chicago’s book stores. 
Some of the costumes represented a Knight 
of the Round Table, Heidi, Huckleberry 
Finn, and Penrod. 

For the year 1930-31 we are planning to 
use ten minutes at each meeting to present 
something from Dr. Garry C. Myers’ let- 
ters, “How to Help Our Children Succeed 
in School.” If timid members wish to read 
their contributions they may. It will help 
get them to take part and get used to the 
sound of their own voices in public; and the 
material is both interesting and practical 


for every parent. Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs. Bruce) Jessre L. Smytu, 
President, Greenwood P. T. A. 


Get or Give—Which Shall It Be This 
Christmas? Your-Own-Toy 
Demonstration Day 

Bobby, the oldest child of the family, 
was attending kindergarten four years ago. 
The Christmas season was approaching and 
Bobby’s mother was perplexed with the 
problem of teaching him that the real spirit 
of Christmas was one of giving. She 
noticed that the children were mainly in- 
terested in what they were going to get 
for Christmas. And so, to bring home to 
Bobby the story of giving she told him of 
less fortunate children and suggested that 
a way to make some of these children happy 
at Christmas time would be to give them 
some of his toys. 
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Bobby took so well to the idea that his 
mother suggested it to his kindly teacher 
who was watchful to bring home to her lit- 
tle ones the lessons of life. ‘Together they 
sent notes explaining their message of 
Christmas giving to the mothers of the 
kindergarten children. As a result toys, 
games, blocks, books, and donations of all 
sorts came to the school in large numbers. 

The next year, through the parent-teacher 
association of the school, the Ravenswood 
of Chicago, IIl., this idea of a “Your-Own- 
Toy” donation day spread throughout the 
whole school. Each succeeding year this day 
has become an “event” at the Ravenswood 
school and through it there have been in- 
stilled in the hearts of the children thought- 
fulness, love, and consideration for others. 
So many toys, most of them used but still in 
good condition, are given each year that it 
takes a large room to hold them and a corps 
of parent-teacher workers to sort and dis- 
tribute them. 

The toys are taken to charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, and settlement houses. The 
grateful letters of appreciation that are re- 
ceived each year from the organizations in 
acknowledgment of the gifts 
are ample evidence that cheer 
and -happiness are given to 
many whose Christmas other- 
wise would have been joyless. 
The children of the Ravens- 
wood school hear these letters, 
share the pleasure, and learn 
an early lesson in the joy of 
giving—Mrs. THAYER Jor- 
DAN, 4346 N. Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MONTHLY BULLETINS 


Monthly local bulletins, as 
a means of informing and in- 


tions, are growing in use in 
several states. 

Twenty-four of the 150 as- 
sociations in Chicago, Illinois, 





Mrs. J. H. Crane, 
of Wichita, Kansas 


teresting members of associa- rs. Crane carried off the 


honors at the Kansas State 

Convention. As chairman 

of the Riverside P. T. A. thing worth while last year? Tell 

she secured the most sub- % " 

scriptions to Cup Wet- the editor of this department 
FARE MAGAZINE 


issued some form of monthly bulletin to 
their members last year. These varied in 
appearance and pretentiousness. Single mime- 
ographed sheets were used by some associa- 
tions to carry to parents of school children 
the announcement of the monthly program 
and brief items about association committee 
work. Printed bulletins varying from 4 to 
16 pages were used by others to inform 
parents concerning association and school 
activities. An association in Champaign, 
Illinois, used four mimeographed pages 
clipped together. Each page had two col- 
umns and throughout the four pages one 
column was devoted to association informa- 
tion and the other to school affairs. 

Congress Heights P. T. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., used a monthly bulletin, each a 
single mimeographed sheet. The December, 
1929, issue was dedicated to their “First 
Parent-Teacher Father.” It announced the 
date and program for the December meet- 
ing, asked for contributions for the Christ- 
mas baskets and wished all the season’s - 
greetings. Ihe June, 1930, number endeav- 
ored to convey to all members an idea of 
the work that had been accomplished during 
the year. 

Arenac County Council of 
Parents and Teachers of 
Michigan issued its first bulle- 
tin, Oak Leaf, in January of 
1929. Five pages, mimeo- 
graphed and clipped together, 
carry to members information 
concerning the council activ- 
ities, a list of council officers 
and chairmen, news from the 
Congress units which comprise 
the council, and the program 
for the general county meet- 
ings, three of which are held 
each year. 


ee 


Did your association do any- 


about it. 


Send items for the “Out Among the Branches” department broadcast over WMAQ, Chicago, 
the first Friday of each month, from 4.15 to 4.45 P. M. (central standard time) to the editor of 


this department. 
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Question—How can I keep my children from 
quarreling over the amount of work each one is 
to do? 

Plan the work for each child carefully, giving 
time and thought to the planning. Assign tasks 
according to the ability of the child. Sometimes a 
child is given work to do which is too difficult 
or intricate. This discourages him and may 
cause dislike for the work. 

Be very careful to be fair. Children have a 
keen sense of justice and will readily recognize 
any partiality on the part of the parent. It is a 
good plan to rotate the work. For instance, the 
child that wipes the dishes this week may sweep 
the porch next week. This change of tasks helps 
to maintain interest and prevent monotony. One 
mother wrote the names of various tasks on slips 
of paper and let the children draw them out of,a 
bag blindfolded. This adds a little fun. 

Always let the children feel that it is a 
privilege and a duty to help in the work of the 
home. Let them realize that they are contributing 
to the happiness of the family by sharing its 
labors. Be happy and cheerful yourself in your 
own work. We must not look down upon labor 


but give it the dignity which is its due. Remem- * 


ber that we grow and develop through the task 
which is well done. 


Question—H ow can I stop father and son from 
quarreling? 

Have a talk with father at once. No parent 
should stoop so low as to quarrel with a child. 
Try to make father realize that he is belittling 
himself in the eyes of his child by so doing. 
Parents should be an inspiration to their children 
and live worthy lives so that children can re- 
spect and admire them. There can be differences 
of opinion without words, and parents and chil- 
dren must recognize these differences without 
malice in their hearts, 

Children ask many questions because they are 
curious and often do not fully comprehend the 
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situation. This irritates some parents. Parents, 
however, should not resent this but be patient and 
welcome these queries and doubts as an oppor- 
tunity to enlighten the child. Much close com- 
panionship can be developed through these frank, 
heart-to-heart discussions. Help father to realize 
that these childhood years pass quickly on swift 
wings never to return again. They are, therefore, 
golden opportunities to be lovingly cherished. 

Have a little talk with son also. Try to point 
out to him that father is anxious to help him. 
Call attention to the fact that father has had a 
wide experience and many contacts with the 
world which give him information that son does 
not have. 

Keep your faith in both father and son, and 
be happy. 


Question—W hat is a good way to cure my 
daughter of pouting? 


Perhaps she just developed a bad mannerism. 
Again she may have found that it is a good 
way to get what she wants. Sometimes parents 
say, “No,” and then when the child begins to 
pout they say, “Oh, well, yes, you can have the 
candy, or go to the movie.” It doesn’t take long 
for a child to learn this. Your child must learn 
that it is necessary to be kind and courteous in 
order to get on in life. As long as she pouts 
do not give her the thing she wants. It is a 
good plan to pay no attention to the pouting 
but go merrily about your daily duties. Some- 
times it may be necessary to send the child to 
her room, saying, “We like to have happy peo- 
ple around us. Come back when you are happy.” 
When she learns that pouting is of no avail 
while courtesy, cheerfulness and kindness bring 
happiness, she will make the proper choice. 


Question—Should a child under school age go 
to bed at eight o'clock? 


Eight o’clock is not too early for a child under 
school age to go to bed. Young children need 
long hours of sleep. It is important to establish 
not only an early hour but also a regular hour. 
Many small children suffer from lack of sleep 
because they remain up until the family retires 
or are put to bed at irregular hours, 

An early supper with some free time after- 
ward helps a child to be ready for bed when 
it is time to go. Be careful that children do not 
play too strenuously just before bedtime. Excite- 
ment or emotional strain are detrimental to sleep. 
Keep them cheerful and calm. 

A child under school age should also take a 
nap during the day at a regular hour. 

Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHILD WELFARE. 





BLOSSOMS ON THE STRAIGHT AHEAD ROAD 
Over 100 recitations for children, all ages, $1.15 postpaid. 


BLOSSOMS IN THE LAND OF MELODY 


Five songs, story between, 15 minute program for primary 
grades, illustrated, colored cover, 75c, postpaid. 


BY GENEVIEVE THOMAS WHEELER 
BLOSSOMS ART CO. Hudson Hartmann, mgr. 
Box 414, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Give YOUR CHILDREN the Finest Playtime Equipment 
Cultural Entertainment by Booking for Modern Child Training 
fi or them the We specialize in Play materials and Nursery School 
Sik Les ‘inter Un very tm ‘cone 
CL ARE TREE M AJ OR selected and graded according to age and interest. 


Send for catalog of 


THE ATRE for CHILDREN Graded Toys, Pictures, Books and Furniture 


Exhibits arranged at Schools and Clubs 


Send for our plan 
During 1931 Giant Blocks—Large size, 84 blocks in set; for mental and 
JANUARY to SEPTEMBER muscular codrdination. Per set, $10. In wooden box, $13. 


The PLAYROOM 


Adult Prof essional Players 220 West 98th Street, New York City 





Presenting 





PINOCCHIO HEIDI 
CINDERELLA LITTLE WOMEN 
HANS BRINKER ROBIN HOOD 





Full Season at Columbia University 
and at Brooklyn Academy of Music Founded in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


Arrange now Bookings for your town, 1931 


a FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 514-520 LUDLOW STREET 


11 East 30th St. New York City PHILADELPHIA 














1 THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 


For the 1930-31 Child Welfare subscription campaign year the branches have been 
divided into four classes, according to National Congress membership, as follows: 


Ciass 1—Branches having over 50,000 members. 

Crass 2—Branches having from 20,000 to 50,000 members. 
CLass 3—Branches having from 10,000 to 20,000 members. 
Ciass 4—Branches having less than 10,000 members. 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1 to September 30, 1930, the 
branches in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS 1 CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 
1. New York 1. Iowa 1. South Dakota 1. Arizona 
2. California 2. North Carolina 2. Mississippi 2. Louisiana 
3. Illinois 3. Minnesota 3. Oklahoma 3. Vermont 
4. Ohio 4. Tennessee 4. West Virginia 4. South Carolina 
5. Michigan 5. Kansas 5. Oregon 5. Maryland 
6. New Jersey 6. Georgia 6. Massachusetts 6. Idaho 
7. Pennsylvania 7. Wisconsin 7. North Dakota 7. Montana 
8. Texas 8. Washington 8. Alabama 8. New Hampshire 
9. Missouri 9. Florida 9. Connecticut 9. New Mexico 
10. Colorado 10. Kentucky 10. Dist. of Col. 10. Maine 
11. Indiana 11. Virginia 11. Wyoming 
12. Arkansas 12. Rhode Island 12. Utah 
13. Nebraska 13. Territory Hawaii 13. Alaska 


14. Delaware 








CHILD WELFARE is More than a MAGAZINE. It is a SERVICE to the MEMBER- 
SHIP of the NATIONAL CoNGRESS of PARENTS and TEACHERS. 
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Red Cross. 


The Greatest Mother 





THE RED CROSS 

N accordance 
I the period between Armistice 
Day and Thanksgiving—Novem- 
ber 11 to 27, 1930—has been set 
aside for the nation-wide enroll- 
ment of members in the American 


HAVE YOU JOINED? 








with tradition, 


























Congress Comments 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH MEETING CALLED 


President Hoover’s conference on child health 
and protection will be held in Washington, No- 
vember 19-22, to study the preliminary surveys 
of its more than twenty committees. Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director, has called together the 1,100 
volunteer educators—specialists in child welfare 
work—who were organized a year ago according 
to the wishes of the Chief Executive: Nearly as 
many more will be invited to participate in the 
conference. 

Among those who will attend the conference 
are many members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers: 

Mrs. Louis T. de Valliére, Fourth Vice-president 
and Director of Department of Public Wel- 
fare—Section III C. 

J. W. Faust, Chairman Committee on Recrea- 
tion—Section III E. 

Margaret Justin, Ph. D., Chairman Committee 
on Home Economics—Section III A. 

Ellen C. Lombard, Chairman Committee on Home 
Education—Section III E. 

Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Chairman Committee-at- 
Large on Budget—Section III B. 

Julia Wright Merrill, Chairman Committee on 
Library Extension—Section III G. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Chairman Committee-at- 
Large on Congress Publications—Section III C. 
Also Magazine Advisory Committee. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Chairman Committee-at-Large 
on Rural Life—Section III C and Section III E. 

Carl L. Schrader, Chairman Committee on Physi- 
cal Education—Section III E. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES IN SECTION III 

Section IlI—Education and Training 
F. J. Kelly, Ph. D., Section Chairman 
Pres., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


CommiTreE III A—The Family and Parent Edu- 
cation 
Louise Stanley, Ph.D., Chairman 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics, 
partment of Agriculture. 
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U. S. De- 


Committee IIl B—The Infant and Preschool 
Child 

John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Chairman 
Director, Institute of Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Chairman, Committee on 
Child Development, National Research Coun- 
cil. 

ComMITrTEE III C—The School Child 
Thomas D. Wood, M.D., Chairman 
Prof. of Health Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


ComMITTEE III E—Recreation and Physical Edu- 
cation 
Henry Breckinridge, Chairman, 25 Broadway, 
N. Y. 


Sus-Section JII G—The Youth Outside the 
Home and School 
James E. West, Chairman 
Chief Executive, Boy Scouts of America. 





The Arkansas Congress has issued a “Sug- 
gested Program Outline” for nine parent- 
teacher meetings during 1930-1931. The gen- 
eral subject is: “The Wise Use of Leisure.” 
There are copious references to books, litera- 
ture of other organizations, and Congress 
publications. There are 46 references to re- 
cent articles in CHILD WELFARE. Here is a 
worth-while plan for any state wishing to 
stimulate the study of the rich material which 
the Congress is producing for the benefit of 
its members. Mrs. L. D. Reagan, state presi- 
dent, writes, “I am hoping our associations 
will make more definite contributions to 
leisure-time projects in their communities 
this year than ever before.” 

The Arkansas State Congress, organized 
in 1925, has shown a remarkable growth in 
membership. One person in every seventy- 
one in the state is a Congress member. 
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Correspondence Course. Lessons on publicity 
for state, council and local chairmen of the Con- 
gress, formerly offered as a separate course, will 
now be included in both of the National Cor- 
respondence Courses offered by the Education 
Secretary. Course I covers the history, growth 
and organization of the National Congress. 
Course II will consider the types of local as- 
sociations and their conduct, activities and pro- 
grams. Only those people are eligible for Course 
Il who have completed Course I. Information as 
to how to register, fees, etc.; may be obtained 
from state presidents. 


Ex-presidents of local associations in the 
Jackson County Council in Michigan are now 
“Research Workers.” To them are assigned 
special tasks such as tabulating reports on 
“playground equipment suitable for one- and 
two-room schools,’ “county library work,’ 
“adult education in the county,” “school 
lunches,” and kindred subjects. Thus the 
local president continues to be a useful and 
interested worker. 


Rules for the operation of school boy patrols 
have been adopted by a joint committee of the 
American Automobile Association, the National 
Safety Council, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


At the parent-teacher course given at the 
University of Idaho this summer by Mrs. 
John E. Hayes, the question was asked, 
“What feature of the course has proved 
most helpful to members of the class?” It 
is significant that the answer most frequently 
given was, “The application of the Seven 
Objectives of Education to parent-teacher 
work.” Next in popularity was, “Explanation 
of = relation between National, state and 
ocal,” 

One-fourth of the enrollment was made up 
of teachers, mostly rural. 

A pageant entitled “The Child Four 
Square” was one of the features of a parent- 
teacher rally held in connection with the 
course. 


Organizations, like people, sometimes change 
their names. The International Kindergarten 
Union, a neighbor of the Congress in the N. E. A. 
building in Washington, is now to be known as 
the Association for Childhood Education. 


At the invitation of the American Country 
Life Association, the Rural Life Committee of 
the National Congress conducted a Group Con- 
ference on the mornings of October 8,9, 10 dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the association at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, October 7-10. 
The theme of the Convention was “Standards 
of Living.” The subject for the Parent-Teacher 
Conference was “The Place of the Parent- 
Teacher Association in Improving Standards of 
Living in Rural Communities.” Three days were 
devoted to considering “The Parent-Teacher 
Association and the Rural Home,” “The Parent- 
Teacher Association and Rural School Improve- 
ment,” and “The Parent-Teacher Association 
and the Community.” 
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The officers of the Parent-Teacher Conference 
are Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National Chairman on 
the Committee on Rural Life of the N.C. P. T. 
and a Vice-President of the American Country 
Life Association, Chairman, and Mrs. W. J. 
Hubbard, State President of the Wisconsin 
Congress, Vice-Chairman. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve. acted as chairman at the 
Conference Luncheon of the A. C. L. A. on 
October 9, when the subject was “International 
Aspects of Rural Life,’ and took part in the 
Forums on “Work and Leisure” and “Com- 
munity Opportunities.” 





Other Christmas Plays 
(Continued from page 155) 


CHRISTMAS IN MERRIE ENGLAND, by Hofer. 


A charming celebration with Old English songs 
and customs and a short masque in rhyme. From 
30 to 80 may take part. Clayton F. Summy Com- 
pany, 429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 25 
cents. 





THE CurisTMAs CHILD CoMEs IN, by Kester. 


Twenty-six characters and extras. Two acts. A 
dramatization of Zona Gale’s Christmas story. 
An excellent play for adults. There is one child 
in the cast. Walter Baker Company, 41 Winter 
Street, Boston. 35 cents. Royalty $5. 





HoME FoR THE Ho.ipay, by Norton. 


Twenty-three characters and extras. One act. A 
scene in a railway station where various types 
come and go on their way home for Christmas. 
Comedy, romance and pathos mingle pleasantly. 
Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 25 cents. 


THe CHRISTMAS Book. 


Contains a party, the St. George play, a 
carnival and various other plays for community 
celebrations such as carol groups and Christmas 
tree gatherings. National Recreation Associa- 
tion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 35 cents. 








MISTLETOE AND Ho ty, by Ethelyn Sexton. 


A book of Christmas recitations, exercises and 
plays. Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio. 40 cents. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TRACHERS 


Honorary President 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 








Mrs. Arthur A. Birney Mrs. William T. Carter Mrs. David O. Mears Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright Mrs. Fred Dick Mrs. Joseph Mumford Mrs. H. 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury Mrs. William F. Thacher 
President 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 1014 Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
Vice-Presidents 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 832 Bryant Ave., Winnetka, III. n Mrs. Louis T. de Valliére, 720 pemeaite Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer, Hunter Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. Miss Charl O. Williams, 1201 16th St., . W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. J. Sherman Brown, Route 1, Littleton, Colo. Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, 3315 Beaver Rey Des Moines, Ia. 

Mrs. Herman Ferger, Ferger Place, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Elmo Bollinger, Kingman, Arizona Treasurer, Mrs. B. I. Elliott, 771 N. E. Tlst Street, Portland, 
. Oregon 
DEPARTMENTS AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
EXTENSION Music The Summer Round-Up of the Children 

Membership Miss Helen McBride, Louisville Conser- Mrs, Bruce Carr Jones, 626 Forsyth St., 
Mrs. A. E. Craig, 553 Elati Street, Den- vatory of Music, Louisville, Ky. Macon, Ga. 
aaa rene Physical Education COMMITTEES-AT-LARGE 

PUBLIC WELFARE Carl L. Schrader, State Department of Budget 

Citizenship Education, Boston, Mass. Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, 807 W. 16th St., 
Mrs. C. H. Thorpe, 2606 State Street, School Education A : Austin, Texas 
Little Rock, Ark. 5 Pe J. Condon, Friendship, gnig welfare Magazine 

Juvenile Protection 7 Mrs. Charles H. Remington, 5517 Ger- 
Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 2328 Jefferson Student Loans and —— he mantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St., Duluth, Minn. — 2 iy Fees 677 ‘ar ve., Congress Publications 
Legislation : yen ‘ a Joy | Elmer Morgan. set Sixteenth Street, 
Mrs. William Tilton, Mason Street, . Washington, D. C. 

Cambridge, Mass. HOME SERVICE E ¥ lon A Colored People 

Library Extension Reading Mrs. Fred Weasels, 501 E Waldberg St 
Miss Julia Wright Merrill, American Mrs. Curtis Bynum, Asheville, N. C. Savannah, Ne gs ee St., 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Home Economics Founders Da 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Dr. Margaret Justin, Kansas Agricultural y 

Coll Manhattan, Kan. Mrs, David O. Mears. 

Motion Pictures ollege, Ma Acting Chairman, Mrs. Fred M. ad 
Mrs. E. Hugh Morris, 920 Weissinger- Home Education * mond, 641 Prospect Avenue, 8. E. 
Gaulbent Apt., Louisville, Ky. Miss Ellen C. Lombard, The Kenesaw, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Recreation Washington, D. C. Parent Education 
J. W. Faust, 315 Fourth Ave., New York Social Standards Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Room 1438 Lincoln 
City, N. Y. Mrs. Bert McKee, E. 29th and Sheridan Bldg., 60 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Sts., Des Moines, Iowa Parent Training in Churches 
Mrs. J. B. Potter, Redondo Beach, Calif. Spiritual Training Dr. Valeria Parker, 370 Seventh Ave- 

Dr. Robert Seneca Smith, Yale Univer- nue, New York City, N. Y. 

Art EDUCATION sity, New Haven, Conn. Program Service 
Mrs. Harry Cope, 1376 Wyandotte Ave., Thrift Mrs. Victor Malstrom, 2034 Sixth Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio Mrs. Ella Caruthers Porter, 4608 Lake- Tacoma, Washington 

Drama and Pageantry side Drive, Dallas, Texas Rural Life 

—_—_ ——— Mrs. A. H. Ree 12 W. Highland Ave., 
HEALTH Chestnut Hill, Phil P 

Humane Education Child Hygiene acumen "Philadelphia, “Pa, 

Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, 1024 N. Cush- Miss Mary E. Murphy, 848 N. Dearborn Chairman, Trustees of Endowment Fund 
man St., Tacoma, Washington St., Chicago, Illinois E. C€. Mason, 8 Grove St., Winchester, 

Illiteracy Mental Hygiene Mass. 

C. M. Hirst, State .- of Edu- Dr. George K. Pratt, 370 Seventh Ave- Editor, Child Welfare Magazine 
cation, Little Rock, Ark. nue, New York City, N. Y. Mrs. E. C. Mason, 8 Grove St., Win- 

Kindergarten Extension Social Hygiene chester, Mass. 

Miss Mary Leath, Supervisor of Primary Newell W. Edson, 370 Seventh Ave., Historian 
Education, Memphis, Tenn. New York City, N. Y. Mrs. A. F. Fanger, Box 937, Hialeah, Fla. 

STATE PRESIDENTS 

Alabama: Mrs. F. I. Spaulding, 405 Michigan Ave., Mobile Missouri: Mrs. James F. Cook, 

Arizona: Mrs. Ross C. Finley, Box 1586, Globe 1625 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis 

Arkansas: Mrs. L. D. Reagan, 219 Grover Bidg., Little Rock Montana: Mrs. John H. Gilbert, 615 S. Pacific Street, Dillon 

California: Mrs. W. A. Price, 4060 4th Street, San Diego Nebraska: Mrs. W. W. Day, 1624 M Street, Lincoln 

Colorado: Mrs. A. B. Shuttleworth, New Hampshire: Mrs. Fred A. Lundberg, Acting President. 

321 State Museum Bldg., Denver C Hillsboro 

Connecticut: Mrs. L. E. Watson, 175 Broad Street, Hartford New Jersey: Mrs. William F. Little, 110 Elm Avenue, Rahway 

Delaware: Mr. Howard T. Ennis, New Mexico: Mrs. George Wilcox, Acting President, Dexter 

c/o Delaware Colony, Stockley New York: Mrs. L. B. Stevenson, 401 Trust Co., Watertown 
D. C.: Mrs. Joseph N. Saunders, North Carolina: Mrs. Raymond Binford, Guilford College 
3618 Porter Street, N. W., Washington North Dakota: Miss Beatrice Johnstone, 

Florida: Mrs. H. R. Hutchinson, 5502 Taliaferro St., Tampa University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Georgia: Mrs. R. H. Hankinson, McDonough Ohio: Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer, 37 Gerlaugh Ave., Dayton 

Hawaii: Mrs. Marshall H. Webb, Y. W. C. A. Bidg., Honolulu Oklahoma: Mrs. Charles D. Johnson, 221 E. 29th St., Tulsa 

Idaho: Mrs. Thomas Ogden, 331 Sonna Bldg., Boise Oregon: Mrs. William T. Brice, 4636 25th Ave., S. E., Portland 

Illinois: Mrs. Harry R. Detweiler, 815 N. Lake St., Aurora Pennsylvania: Mrs. William Brice, Jr., Bedford 

Indiana: Mrs. Homer J. Miller, 835 Ashland Ave., South Bend Rhode Island: Mrs. Albert N. Murdock, 157 Orchard St., Auburn 

Iowa: Mrs. M. P. Summers, 1919 Rebecca St., Sioux City South Carolina: Mrs. Otis Arrowsmith, Kingstree 

Kansas: Mrs. Reece Bowen, 415 South First St., Arkansas City South Dakota: Mrs. Alvin Waggoner, Philip 

Kentucky: Mrs. T. D. Pearson, Nicholasville Tennessee: Mrs. John T. Fisher, Route 5, Box 102, Buntyn 

Louisiana: Mrs. George P. Meade, Gramercy Texas: Mrs. Noyes Darling Smith, 807 West 21st Street, Austin 

Maine: Mrs. Seth S. Mullin, 1111 Washington Street, Bath Utah: Mrs. William Reid, 1150 Harvard Ave., Salt Lake City 

Maryland: Mr. Kingman A. Handy, Vermont: M s. Julius A. Willcox, Rutland 

902 University Parkway, Baltimore Virginia: Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham, Altavista 
Massachusetts: Mrs. George Hoague, Washington: Mrs. M. D. Wilkinson, 723 S. Sprague St., Tacoma 
Room 403, 248 Boylston St., Boston West Virginia: Mrs. Donald Clarke, 

Michigan: Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 426 W. Saginaw St., Lansing 641 Piedmont Road, Huntington 

Minnesota: Mrs. A. A. Mendenhall, 2328 Jefferson St., Duluth Wisconsin: Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, 49 E. Wells Street, Milwaukee 

Mississippi: Mrs. W. D. Cook, Forest Wyoming: Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Green River 

NATIONAL OFFICE: 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, W. Elwood Baker Education Secretary, Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins 
Research and Information Secretary, Miss Frances S. Hays Field Secretaries, Mrs. C. E. Roe and Mrs. C. E. Kendel 
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e What finer present could children receive at Christmas 
than this beautiful new Olive Beaupré Miller edition of 
My BOOKHOUSE! In beauty of color and design it is 
most unusual, and well suited to the many hundreds of 
wonderful stories and verses contained in its volumes. 
e The value of My BOOKHOUSE in the lives of children 
is enduring. It furnishes cultural inspiration—supplies 
youthful minds with the best of material to grow on— 
furnishes enjoyment while teaching by example. Every 
story and poem was carefully selected by Olive Beaupré 
Miller from the world’s best—then properly graded and 
completely indexed. ¢ My BOOKHOUSE is sold on easy 
monthly payments by trained representatives. A letter or 
postcard will bring full information. The BOOKHOUSE for 
CHILDREN, Dept. 19C,360 North Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


My BOOKHOUSE 


Selected fundamental literature for children—the best of all countries, 


the best of all times. 


December, 1930 


| ENDURING, 
RUC FIVE 


Christmas gift for children 





This beautiful 


new edition of. 
My 
BOOKHOUSE 


Radio Entertainment 
Children everywhere are enjoy- 
ing My BooKHOUSE SToRYTIME, 
the popular newchildren’s radio 
program. Wonderful stories and 
fun with Alice and Johnny and 
the Storyman. Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at 5:30 
P. M. over the Columbia Net- 
work. 
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